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A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 


Vou. IX. AUGUST, 1892. No. 2. 

Ir seems as if everything had been said and told about 
the Indians. People begin to know that they are a perma- 
nent American feature, that they are in a transition state 
from barbarism to civilization, and that there are some on 
every stage of that long road which {stretches between the 
tepee, with its floor of earth for bed, table, and chairs, its 
smoky fire in the centre, and its half-clad inmates, inevitably 
dirty, and usually coarse and stupid, ‘and the neat frame- 
house, with windows and chimney, now occupied by many an 
Indian family, clean and well-dressed, who sit around a table, 
use plates, knives, and forks in orderly fashion, and have a 
few books on the shelf. It begins to be understood that there 
is no essential distinction between Indians and other human 
creatures, and that nothing but favoring circumstances, right 
environment, and time, are needed to develop the higher 
wants and faculties latent in every savage, and that by wise 
training, strict justice, and patient kindness, excellent fruit 
ean be raised from these wilding stocks and brambles. 

Yet, with all this information, the misery of the facts 
remains ; 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, 


And we do not yet see how to remedy the evils we deplore. 
Jesides the obstructions arising from the astonishing pressure 
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of new population in those western lands, and the selfish greed 
of white speculators in them, there are real complications 


inherent in the case. It is no easy matter always to see what 
is right and what is wrong; what is wise and what is unwise. 
The lands concerned are immense and distant, and, while we 
are really trying to do our best, there are some Indians 
hungry, some in fear of being sent from their homes, some 
discouraged for want of seed and tools, and many yet 
untouched by any civilizing or religious influence. There 
are the Omahas, who have received separate allotments, 
become citizens, have votes, and desire to live as white men 
de, but are hampered at every turn. First, by poverty, which 
prevents them from buying the machines necessary to thei! 
work, and keeps a dozen farmers borrowing one reaper or 
mower, while the crops are ruined by delay ; and secondly, by 
want of legal protection, their own laws being done away, 
and ours unattainable through distance. For example, their 
law prohibited the sale of liquor. Ours permits it, but does 
not furnish the police and the courts which should deal with 
the drunkard, and the consequence is that intemperance is 
terribly on the increase. They would like to organize a Com- 
mittee of Law and Order for themselves ; they have the sense 
and the good will to maintain it, but the money is wanting — 
the poor three hundred dollars a year which would permit 
enough men to leave the daily work by which they earn their 
daily bread, and attend to this public service. And all this 
time the government holds plenty of their money in trust. 
The United States owes them enough to give each man a 
reasonable outfit of tools, but pays only the interest, which 
comes in such driblets that, as an eye-witness says, it merely 
teinpts the men to drunkenness. If it would be unsafe yet 
to put all the money indiscriminately into their hands, would 
it not be well to allow each man to draw upon his share for 
enough to buy such cattle, machines, ete., as he could use to: 
advantage in his business, and have it charged to him as an 
individual, extinguishing his title to the corresponding inter- 
est? How is he ever to learn to manage his own affairs till he: 
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has the freedom of action which comes with power, and with 
money, which is power? Land alone is very unavailable 
property, especially when it cannot be sold or leased, as in 
this case. To get a living from it requires skill, and this 
many Indians have; and it requires money for machinery, for 
irrigation, for stock, and this few Indians have, except in 
these tribal government claims. 

It must be remembered that the position of the Indian, 
entering upon civilized work, is very different from that of 
the white man. The latter may be poor, and may have no 
more natural ability, but his wits are sharpened by inherited 
habits of keen commercial competition, and he is sustained 
on every side by the strong uplifting pressure of popular 
sympathy. He is in the race with rivals whom he under- 
stands, and if he does not get work and success in one place, 
he starts for another with an easy geographical assurance that 
he has not cut loose from familiar things, and a practical 
acquaintance with post, telegraph, and railroads as sheet 
anchors. The Indian, on the contrary, does not meet any 
general consent to his efforts for independence. It is humilia- 
ting to say, but true, that his ignorance of the language, of 
reading and writing, and accounts, makes him a victim to the 
avarice of unscrupulous traders, who are too often his only 
medium of communication with the business world. He can- 
not leave his reservation, except by permission, and even 
now, when his new civil rights would seem to give hiin free- 
dom to move, he is tethered helplessly to his allotment by 
his unfamiliarity with anything beside. He has not vet a 
fair chance, and till he has he cannot show what it is in him 
to do. 

Nothing can help him but the larger views that will come to 
him through education and through good laws. Education in 
its largest meaning, and in its triple form, is what he needs: 
education of the heart, the head, and the hand; that training 
in the mechanic and agricultural arts which gives him the 
power to earn money, and is in its practice a constant instruc- 
tion; that book-learning which puts him in command of him- 
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self and of his relations with other men, and holds a ladder 
of perpetual growth to his intellect; that faith in God which 
all men need, but none more than the Indian in his present 
state of immaturity and groping helplessness — that faith in 
the one, infinitely wise and loving Father of men, the eternal 
Upholder of good and right, which alone can make life 
tolerable. 

sut even this is not enough. Education may make a man 
good, but it cannot make him happy, while he is borne down 
by the weight of continual injustice and contempt, and this 
the Indian undergoes, snd must endure till he can appeal to 
the common law in his* difficulties, with the certainty of a fair 
hearing, and no fear of being thrust aside as ‘only an 
Indian.” He ought to have legal redress at hand, and not 
hundreds of miles away. This is not saying that he is to be 
in constant litigation. We Americans do not spend our 
time in courts of law, and the majority of us are lucky in 
never having had a lawsuit; but the abiding and universal 
sense that the law is at hand and all-powerful fences each one 
of us with a protection that castles and coats of mail could 
never afford, and the inwrought respect that the most civilized 
uations feel for the divinity of justice is the sacred girdle of 
society. ‘Till the Indians have this protection education will 
not bring its full blessing ; when they have both, we shal! have 
done our duty by them, and may confidently wait the result. 

I have spoken of a dark side of Indian affairs, because it is 
a reality, and one that the nation cannot consider too deeply. 
But I do not forget how much darker the outlook was twenty 
years ago, nor what remarkable progress has been made since, 
both in the awakened spirit of justice and humanity on this 
subject, nor in the great advance shown by a positive and 
increasing number among the Indians themselves. If any 
one is still hopeless of their capacity, and will but read the 
last reports from Hampton and Carlisle, and two carefully 
written papers inthe June Leview of Reviews, he will find 
evidence of such ardor, intelligence, right spirit, and deter- 
mination in the rising body of Indian youth, in those who are 
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to be the leaders of their race, and the companions of ours, as 
may breed courage and faith in the gloomiest pessimist. It 
also affords the strongest grounds for our giving them large 
and whole-hearted assistance till they are able to stand alone. 
Under our present excellent Commissioner, General Morgan, 


education is moving on like an army with banners, and, if 
Congress wisely second him, will finally conquer the whole 


ground, Now let Law follow with her broad and kindly 
shield, and the two, working together in God’s appointed 
way, shall receive ILlis blessing, and fulfil His service. 




















THE YOUNG SIOUX, REUBEN HAYS. 
BY GEORGE TRUMAN KERCHEVAL. 


REUBEN lay in the tall prairie grass, his elbows dug into 
the sod, his forehead upon his hands, his long braided hair 
wound with strips of buckskin falling down his red shirt- 
front, his legs waving in the air, the worn, shiny soles of his 
moccasins just showing above the tips of the high grass; only 
his knees supported his restless legs, clad in their tight grey 
leggins. Presently he stretched himself on the ground, 
drew his long fingers in and out among the stiff blades of 
buffalo grass as though tracing ‘* The Circle of Beautiful 
Freedom ;” then he tried ** The Beautiful Circle of Free- 
dom.” That was it. He did not know exactly its meaning, 
yet it kept running through his mind, singing in his ears. He 
rolled over in the grass, gave vent to a little whoop-la, then 
lay quite still looking up at the bright sky, which was forming 
a blue circle above his head. He remembered, that when he 
sprang up one of the bluffs yesterday and looked about, the 
land formed a circle around him; now he questioned : — 

‘¢If I took my canoe out on a large piece of water would 
that, too, form a circle around me?” 

He had never seen any body of water save that of the nar- 
row, twisting, muddy stream off there below him, turning 
like some huge serpent against the land, squeezing and push- 
ing the bank until great slices chopped off, making the river 
murkier than before. 

On the opposite shore arose obstinate bluffs, where purpling 
shadows hovered, but on the side where Reuben lay, a yield- 
ing lowland edged the river, where the wild grape twined 
over the cottonwoods, and the paths and thickets were strewn 
with petals of the wild rose, and were sweet with the breath 
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of the white clematis. In the spring and fall the Missouri 
jealously crawls over the whole, trying to make her bed there, 
but the wind and the sunshine unite against her, and slowly 
she creeps back to her old haunts. Then these bottom-lands, 
bursting with thankfulness, throw out their joyous banners of 
green in the springtime, and in the fall unfurl their gorgeous 
scarlets and golds, till the land is alight with their vivid life. 

Up from this Dakota bottom-land rises abruptly a wall of 
sarth that is called the First Bench. It rolls in a prairie back 
to the Second Bench, and above that rises the Third Bench; 
beyond that, ills purple, and rolling like the billows of an 
ocean. Standing on the edge of one of these bluffs for the 
first time, looking down the incline that separates one from 
the next grey-green, smooth, rounded billow, one is seized 
with uncontrollable curiosity to know what is beyond that 
next bluff. Urging the horse on, travelling carefully down 
one hill, slowly up the other, the horse stumbling amidst 
the rolling stones, exultantly one reaches the summit— 
but beyond rises another bluff, fascinating beyond all regard 
for consequences. A craving comes to see what is over 
that next bluff. It is as strong as the thirst of a lost 
mariner for a quaff of fresh water; impetuously the traveller 
goes on, but beware! As the horse turns, smooth, purpling 
bluffs meet one on the right, on the left, before, beyond — 
which one did the wanderer come over? No path marks the 
way. The rolling prairies of Dakota have enticed another 
victim. One may travel for miles, for days, and at last some 
Indian will turn with his foot the white skeleton of a horse 
and rider, if already the hungry wolves have not crunched 
the bones. Unless the traveller carry a true compass, or 
possess the quick ear and keen glance of an Indian like Reu- 
ben, a like fate awaits him. 

Reuben lay not far from a clump of bushes on the edge 
of the First Bench, where a path ziz-zagged down into the 
bottom. The bees buzzed near in the dark hearts of wayside 
sunflowers. A curlew piped over his head, slanting its grey, 
pink-lined wings; up from the tufts of buffalo grass rose the 


noon-plaint of the lark. 
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There was a rustling in the bushes. The boy rose quickly, 
noiselessly, and sprang along the ground, his head aside, his 
ear bent; in his hand he grasped his bow, which a moment 
since lay idle by his side. A rabbit in the bush! Whizz— 
an arrow! Down the bank rushed Reuben, his braids flying 
back, his form aquiver with the excitement of a prize. Ie 
held it by the hind feet, the grey, br.ndley fur-head drooping. 
Not minding the dark red trickling down its neck, he flung it 
over his shoulder, and marched triumphantly homeward, and 
as he trudged over the yellow grass of the sun-beaten plain 
again sang through his mind ** The Circle of Beautiful Free- 
dom.” With the refrain his thoughts turned back to the 
last Sunday morning when he ran down the hill by the little 
white chapel outside the garrison-gate. He had to stop and 
take off his moceasin, for he had unwittingly stepped into a 
hed of prickly-pear, and the stinging little needles had ran 
into his foot. He had almost picked them out when Miss 
Jackson called to him: — 

‘*T am so glad to find you, Reuben. We are going to tell 
about a wonderful warrior to-day. I know you will like to 
hear, and IT want you to come.” 

But he would not go to the class, so she brought her class 
out to him, and on the edge of the bluff overlooking the 
stable-yards she told of the warrior, Jesus. Rather a new 
kind of story to Reuben: that a man lived to form a circle of 
love, yet used a weapon only once, and then to drive people 
from a temple. <A strange hero, who might have beaten all if 
he chose. He had a truthful eye, his aim would have been 
sure. A good many people had joined the tribe of Jesus, 
and become part of this circle of love; daring deeds were 
done, harder than Reuben had thought of before. 

Ife could endure much, that was part of his ambition, but 
he did it only for glory and pride. To endure when no 
one knew—to fight without killing any person ; that was a new 
kind of warrior. Instead of a blazing shield, these people of 
the tribe of Jesus wore the mark of a cross made in water 


upon the forehead. No one could see it, yet this circle of 
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love was a wonderful band; the Warrior had lived and died 
for it. Reuben had thought of the story all the week, but 
said no word to any one; to-day he stepped in the creek and 
made the mark of the tribe upon his forehead; proudly he 
threw back his head to the sun: he was a secret member of 
this cirele now. He would join the tribe because he wished. 
He was free—he was ina circle of love —of beautiful free- 
dom, so unconsciously he began to say, ** The Circle of Beauti- 
ful Freedom.” 

Reuben’s home was a low building of rough logs. Ile 
helped his father chop down the cottonwood trees, and pre- 
pare them in neat cords for fire-wood at the steamer-landing, 
but the captains of the boats had little change when it came 
to paying for the Indian’s wood, and oftener it took an ordi- 
nary cord and « half to suit the captains’ cord-measure ; cer- 
tainly it was no sin to cheat an Indian! To-day, before 
Reuben reached home, he paused at the steamer-landing, and 
there found Major Smart, from the fort, measuring the wood 
for John Hays. 

‘¢ It is a good eight cords,” said the Major, **and don’t you 
let the steamer captain cheat you again. Tell him I measured 
it myself.” Then, catching sight of Reuben and his rabbit, he 
called out as he mounted his roan mare, ** There’s some work 
for you up at the post, if you like: my little lady wants some 
Sioux arrows. All her New York arrows split. Come up 
and see her.” 

Reuben, glad of the chance to earn something, was all the 
rest of the day busy whittling arrows out of hickory-wood, 
straightening them by his teeth and hands, dyeing them blue 
at the ends where, he made three long slits and glued the 
feathers in, winding them tightly with shreds of buck-skin. 

Bright and early the next morning he was on his little 
Indian pony galloping to the fort, no hat to protect his head 
from the hot sun, no saddle on which to sit, but over his 
shoulders were slung the arrows and his own bow, and in his 
hand he carried the lariat rope. He entered the garrison on 
the edge of the hill, surrounded by its flimsy, white-washed 
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stockade, with a tottering wooden tower at each end, where 
the guards in time of war were supposed to be placed to look 
out and tell when the enemy came; but now the sentry in his 
blue uniform paced slowly up the worn path back of the row 
of cottonwood cottages occupied by the officers. Reuben 
dashed down the road and jumped from his pony at the back 
gate of one of these houses, and, fustening the stick of wood at 
the end of his lariat rope firmly in the ground, opened the 
white- washed board gate. 

‘¢] suppose those arrows are for me?” said Myrtle Smart, 
opening the door and holding her long olivewood bow in her 
hand as she spoke. Her friend, Kitty, drew her back. 

Reuben took the bow and examined it gravely, and gave it 
back, saying, ‘*It isn’t worth much—too long. Look at 
this now,” and his arrow sped like the wind. ‘* Want to try 
it?” He held his bow toward Kitty with laughter in his eyes, 
but, to his amazement, she proved a better shot than Myrtle. 

He felt rather superior to girls, but was enjoying the shoot- 
ing when he suddenly startled them both by a violent excla- 
mation, his head thrown back to the sun. In a moment he 
was lashing his pony furiously as he sped down the hill. 

** What did he say?” asked Kitty, aghast. ‘* * The locust !’ 
See, see! that light cloud under the sun. It is something 
dreadful.” A moment more and the rumbling of the drums, 
then the long roll-call, that terrible summons presaging 
instant danger. On the porches were crowded the ladies and 
children, many with dark glasses to their eyes watching the 
steady approach of the grey cloud. Out on the parade the 
men stood in line, and, after the numes were called, marched 
to the quarter-master’s office, where from windows and door- 
way were being thrown out old coffee-sacks, which the men 
seized, und, going in companies on the ** double quick,” hur- 
ried to save the post-garden in the bottom. But the cloud 
had descended, the air was thick with whirling light wings. 
There was a sleeting sound upon the ground like hail in a 
storm; the turkeys and chickens were choking themselves in 
their endeavor to swallow too many insects. The men were 
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in the garden now trying to save the vegetables, flinging the 
coffee-sacks down to cover them, but the leaves were already 
gone, scarcely a stalk showed above ground; the whizzing, 
light wings were everywhere; the old scare-crow that stood 
in the centre of the garden fell off its stick, eaten to 
shreds by the locusts. In less than an hour the flourishing 
post-garden was gone; even the gunny sacks and old coats, 
thrown over to protect the plants, were eaten in holes; the 
work of weary months in the scorching sun was lost in almost 
less time than it takes to tell. 

Perhaps the locusts were satisfied with the post-garden. 
Whatever it was, they did not alight on the little farm at 
Reuben’s home. So all that summer John Hays sold a few 
potatoes at a time to the people at the fort, and they, at 
rare intervals, invited their friends to a feast of potato salad, 
and never was anything so delicious to these isolated army 
folk. Mrs. Smart wished to treat her friends to one of 
these repasts in the latter part of the summer, and Myrtle 
accompanied her father to Osago Creek, where the Hays 
family lived. 

Reuben was on the bank so busily engaged in picking up 
chips and carefully comparing one with another that he did 
not see Myrtle until she called out : — 

*¢Q, Reuben! please come here and hold my horse, so that 
L can get off, and see what you are doing.” 

He gladly came to help her. 

‘¢ Papa is over there talking to your father,” she said, dis- 
mounting ; *¢ and now tell me — those chips you are gathering 
so carefully — they certainly aren’t for kindling?” 

‘““No. See these little dents?” 

She nodded as he showed her the different chips. 

‘* Those are made by a little night-worker that I am after. 
I can tell how many different ones are about, because each 
one leaves a different mark in the wood; see, some are 
narrow; this is wide; and here is one that shows where the 
tooth is broken. We'll have a fine time when it’s later, Dan 
and Duff and me. The beaver burrow is in this bank. 
Would you like to come and hunt?” 
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‘* Wouldn't I, though!” pursing her lips, and shutting her 
eyes tight. ‘* Is that what you're after, the beaver?” 

‘*Yes. I found a last year’s tepee yesterday. They had a 
large room with grass beds in it, and two holes going to the 
creek, and a road to a pile of wood they had carried there for 
winter use.” 

‘« TTow did they earry it?” 

‘¢In their paws, or sometimes they make a little canal and 
shove the wood in to drift where they want it.” 

*¢ Are you going to set a trap for them?” 

‘©No,” with a look of disgust. ‘* You come, and you'll 
sec.” 

After a deal of persuasion Mrs. Smart allowed Myrtle to 
go with her father on the beaver hunt. On a cool October 
day they galloped over the plain and down the dusty prairie 
road to John Hays’ house, where they found the farm-wagon 
waiting, with Mrs. John seated in the box valiantly holding 
two short ropes, while Dan and Dutl, two mongrels, tugged 
to be free to join their young master, who was performing all 
sorts of dangerous evolutions on his little pony. On the high 
seat of the wagon sat dignified John Hays, holding the lines 
over the prominently-ribbed American horses. After Major 
Smart had handed the lunch-basket to Mrs. John, the word 
was given to start, and there was a race to the creek, Reuben 
taking the lead, and Myrtle following with the young lieuten- 
ants and her father. Once at the creek, Duff and Dan were 
loosened. Wild with excitement, at the word from Reuben 
the black and white eurs swam across the creek and jumped 
up the opposite bank, snifling, barking, burrowing, and excit- 
edly clawing away the earth until they sent forth the fright- 
ened beaver. No sooner had its quivering, rat-like nose come 
in sight than six rifles were raised. As it made a plunge 
for its life, the shots flew, and in the lull Reuben triumph- 
antly grabbed from the creek the long-haired little victim. 
Myrtle was happy only when one little animal, more active 

than the rest, dived and escaped, appearing on the surface far 
down the creek. She classed all men and boys as cruel. 
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They certainly gave the beaver no chance; especially was she 
provoked at Reuben, who contrived the hunt, and seemed wild 
with glee as each little beaver met its death. He was a 
regular heathen, and yet, a year after, how well she recalled 
that day, and her hasty opinion. 

The winter at Fort Sully came bleak and cold, the snow 
drifted high, the thermometer registered 42° below zero day 
after day; guard-mounting was held in the quarters ; buffalo 
overcoats and fur-lined shoes were issued to the men on 
guard; the telegraph lines were down, no mail had come for 
a week. Within the badly constructed houses people crowded 
about the box-stoves to get warm. Outside, day after day, 
was the same stretch of rolling white; no place to walk save 
down the path in front of the officer's quarters, or to the post- 
trader's, a straight roud about a quarter of a mile from the 
garrison gate. 

Myrtle, wrapped warmly, was walking up this road intent 
on purchasing a tooth-brush, meaning to be home again before 
the first call for retreat. In the store she found only Samson, 
the tall clerk, who was relating wonderful adventures to Reu- 
ben. Thoroughly interested, she neglected her purchase, and 
remained leaning over the counter, not thinking of going 
home until Samson got up to light the lamp. 

When she opened the door to go out, a gust of wind sent 
whirling particles of snow, that cut like glass, into her face ; 
she could not see a foot in front of the steps; the light 
flickered, sputtered, and went out as the door swung back 
with a crash. 

Reuben laughed. 

‘¢ Shut the door,” called out Samson ; ‘* lights don’t usually 
burn steady in a blizzard.” 

‘* Dear me!” sighed Myrtle, ‘‘it’s horrible. I wish I had 
not come out.” 

‘© You'll have to wait,” said Samson, philosophically relight- 
ing the lamp. 

Reuben went outside and shut the door. In a few moments 
he came in breathing heavily and covered with snow.  <* It 
will not soon be over,” he replied to Samson’s question. 
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‘* Well, you won't go home to-night anyway,” announced 
the thin clerk to Reuben, ‘* and you,” to Myrtle, ‘* some one 
from the fort will come for you, sure.” 

‘But nu one knows I am here. Father was out and 
mother is sick. I must go back or mother will think me frozen 
to death. She will worry and that will make her worse. I 
must get home. How I wish I had not come out!” 

After a thoughtful pause Reuben said, his eyes bright, ‘ I 
will take you, but you must do as I tell you.” 

‘¢ Neither of you should stir out in such a storm,” said 
Samson, shrinking at the idea of going himself. ** I shake 
off all responsibility if Reuben takes you; but you never 





could have a better person in the world to guide you, if you 
must go.” 

Reuben, realizing the serious undertaking, was silent, but 
to himself he thought: ‘* This is the circle of beautiful freedom. 
I will take her because I choose. I am free.” He passed 
his finger over his forehead where had been the mark of the 
cross. Only that morning he had overheard the post surgeon 
saying to his father : — 

‘¢ Your son has heart disease. Be careful that he does not 
exert himself violently.” 

But, after a moment's hesitation, Reuben decided to take 
another risk beside that of being lost in the storm. As he 
stood outside of the trader's store he spoke decidedly to 
Myrtle : — 

‘© You must do as I tell you. Take my hand. I will lead 





you home safely.” 


The storm was terrific. The particles of snow cut Myrtle’s q 
cheeks, and her eyes closed as though she were in a sand- F 


storm. She could see nothing save a white, whirling cloud. 
The wind took her breath in gasps; her feet were cold and 
heavy as she wearily plunged through the leaden, white mass, 
and blindly followed Reuben. 

The few moments they had fought their way seemed like 





hours of uncertainty. Myrtle was tired trying to imagine 
how even a Sioux could find the right road. There was no 
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path. It was impossible to see through the stinging particles 
one foot in advance, or to distinguish a single object. Even 
if she did follow him what was the use? She felt a dreami- 
ness stealing over her; everything tangible seemed far, far 
away; there was no use in battling, battling when one was 
so weary ; better to lie down and rest. Her eyelids fell, she 
had no longer any desire to reach home. Some _ beautiful 
witchery was all about ber. To dream in this white bed — 
that was all she cared for; to lie down, to rest, to let this 
delicious vagueness sway, there was a dim beauty — 

‘*Myrtle, Myrtle! Wake! You must not lie down,” 
cried Reuben. He bent over her, he shook her, but she 
would not wake. He felt about with his hands, he was down 
on his knees. Back of where she lay there was a slight rise. 
He exclaimed joyfully, for it was the ice-house half-way 
between the trader’s and the post. They were half-way to 
the garrison gate. He could manage the rest of the way — 
but Myrtle? He must carry her. He raised her in his arms — 
a heavy burden — he took a few steps and fell. He could not 
carry her in such a storm. He must not leave her, yet he 
could go quickly alone, and she might die anyway, but was 
not this a circle of beautiful freedom? Oh, yes! he was free, 
free to choose. After much breathless tugging, the wild 
wind fighting him, the snow and ice cutting him, the deep 
white sea causing him to stagger, the bitter cold benumbing 
him, he managed to get Myrtle upon his back, and on his 
hands and knees began to crawl painfully along. If he 
should fail now, no one could possibly come to their relief. 
No one could find them. 

His hands were getting numb, his chest ached as the gasps 
of cold air filled his lungs, his back pained with its weight. 
He longed to rest, to bury his face in the snow, to lie down 
forever. 

This. was not a warrior’s task, but he had promised to take 
Myrtle safely home. It would be easier to fight a man than 
this wind —afterward, what would become of him? He 
could never get back to the trader’s. Perhaps the timber 
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wolves were even now scenting Myrtle and him; they would 
come miles after the dead left by a blizzard. He could not 
fight, with Myrtle on his back bearing him down into the snow ; 
he could do nothing. Was that the gleam of a fiery eye? 
It vanished. Breathlessly he heaved along in the blinding 
drifts, but soon he sank upon his face. If the wolves did 
come, no matter. Myrtle must be dead, she was so cold and 
heavy. If he stopped long the stinging snow would bury 
them both. He made another effort. He saw again two 
gleaming eyes. His father would say he died a coward, so 
he struggled along; Myrtle had trusted him, so he crawled 
farther ; he belonged to the circle of love, but he could go no 
farther. He raised himself upon his elbows, puckered his 
mouth, forming a round hole, and, quickly slapping his fingers 
upon his lips, gave a loud halloo. A stream of blood burst 
from his lips with the war-whoop. He could no longer feel 
the cold, neither did his heavy burden tire him. All about lay 
the crimsoning snow. 

The guard that night was changed every quarter of an 
hour. The men dreaded to enter the narrow sentry-boxes, 
where they must almost freeze, but military law is inexorable. 

In the sally-port was a capstan, like those used on board 
ship. Around it were wound ropes, and when the sergeant 
and the relief guard went out a noose was slipped over tue ser- 
geant’s body, so that when he lost himself in the blizzard he 
could follow the rope back to the guard-house, where the men 
would be slowly reeling it in. This precaution was necessary, 
as one might be frozen three steps from his own door. The 
sergeant and the guard walked with locked arms so that one 
should not stray from the other, and in his hand the sergeant 
carried a lantern with a red light. 

He had relieved the guard at the garrison gate when at his 
feet arose an unearthly war-whoop. The men glanced at each 
other in surprise; it scarcely seemed possible that the Sioux 
would attack the post such a night as this, but the sergeant 
flashed bis lantern ahead, and there found a heap half-covered 
with snow. It was Reuben and Myrtle. 
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On a warm day in the following summer, when the ther- 
mometer registered 108° in the shade, Myrtle lay restlessly 
tossing upon a bed of pain. 

‘*Dear me!” she sighed, ‘* will I never be well? I wish 
I had died that night.” 

‘©You have been good so long, do not be impatient now,” 
said her mother. ‘+I know you are weary, dear.” 

‘¢ Well — mother, will you hand me that little thing that 
Reuben left?” Mrs. Smart handed Myrtle a piece of buck- 
skin. On it was woven a cross in porcupine quills dyed red. 
Beneath was awkwardly printed in blue dye ‘* The Circle of 
Beautiful Freedom.” 

After looking at it a few moments in silence, Myrtle put 
it down. 

‘*] never shall understand it. So he has gone. He was 
very brave, mamma, and to think he knew the doctor said 
it would kill him. The doctor is a queer old bachelor — it 
turned out strangely.” 

*¢Tt seemed natural,” replied Mrs. Smart. ‘* Reuben was 
ill long enough for the doctor to thoroughly understand him. 
The boy was awed and interested by the chemical experi- 
ments that the doctor showed him.” 

“Yes,” said Myrtle, ‘* but it turned out queerly; it was 
because Reuben was so brave and so kind; I presume it made 
the doctor love him, and that is why he took him away to be 
his own son. This is very odd,” taking up the buckskin. 
‘*T shall never understand it.” 

Ten years had passed, and in one of the papers of an 
eastern city this notice appeared : 

A Reat InpiAN Mepicine-MAn. Reuben Hays, a full- 
blooded Indian, graduated to-night in a class of twenty-three from 
the Z Medical College. He is the first of his race to take 
honors in a course of medicine. 





A reporter came to interview Reuben. 
‘* Where will you practise?” he asked. ‘*I understand a 
prominent doctor here has offered to take you in partnership.” 
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Reuben smiled as he said, ‘*T am going back to practise 
among my own people. They need me most.” 

«¢ But they will not pay you; here you could he rich.” 

Reuben did not answer him, but, going to a table, picked up: 
a strange floral device. It was a cross made of red carnations, 
and beneath, in blue forget-me-nots, were the words: ‘* Live 
in the Circle of Beautiful Freedom.” A card that the reporter 
did not see said :— 

Dear Reuben: I think I understand now what the *‘ Circle ot 
Beautiful Freedom is.’’ It means, I believe, to be so filled with 
Christ’s love that you can choose to be free, and do good for others, 
and bring them also into His wonderful circle of love. You will 
always succeed in that circle, I know. 

Your friend, 
MYRTLE SMART HOLWOOD.” 

‘Isn't this a beautiful floral piece?” said Reuben. 

‘« Yes,” answered the reporter, ** but what does it mean?” 

‘¢T think you have to live it to find out,” answered Reuben 
gravely. 

The reporter went back to headquarters, and said : 
‘‘Indians are no good. Id rather be sent to interview a 
stone wall.” 


WHOLESALE EDUCATION. 
BY CHARLOTTE AGNES POWELL. 


From time to time we see in our daily papers, or other 
avenues of public thought, emphatic denunciation of reat 
or so-called evils of the public school system. Sometimes it 
is merely the cry of the alarmist, or the complaint of an over- 
anxious parent, but often it comes from some thoughtful per- 
son experienced in school matters, who sees the evil, and 
perhaps has discovered what he considers a panacea for it. 

Among the oft-resurrected war-cries are ventilation, con- 
tagious diseases, cramming, and numerous other physical and 
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mental phases of the system. Then the wise-acres on every 
side offer their suggestions pro and con, and, after a consider- 
able display of good rhetoric and sound philosophy, the sub- 
ject is dropped, and the children go on cramming, breathing 
impure air, etc., while the one thing that would cure ninety 
per cent. of all the evil has not even been mentioned. 

The present system of education by wholesale is, beyond 
doubt, responsible for most of the serious faults of what is, in 
many respects, a superior system. Yet few suggest that, 
with thirty instead of sixty children in each class, there would 
be an incomparably better chance to graduate pupils having 
sound minds in sound bodies. Suppose we take up the sub- 
ject, point by point, to show the universality of the remedy 
offered. 

In the first place, it is utterly impossible te have anything 
but machine-work when nearly all opportunity for individual 
instruction has been cut off, as is done when the numbers are 
too large. Between fifty and sixty immature human beings 
ure placed under the care of one teacher. These, with their 
different dispositions, varying degrees of ability, and variety 
of physical conditions, must all be taught the same subjects, 
ut the same time, in the same way, and, worse still, practi- 
‘ally the same results are demanded from all. No wonder 
that these souls and bodies, which we ‘grind in the self-same 
mill,” are seme times warped and twisted in the process. In 
so far us any system ignores the individuality of the human 
race, just so far is it a failure; for it is against nature, and 
nature sooner or later is sure to take revenge. 

With the numbers reduced one half, the teachers who now 
have an Herculean task to perform in forcing their classes 
through the daily programme, would have an opportunity to 
help and encourage the more weakly in mind and body, and 
at the same time assist the strong and ambitious to a shorter 
and more effectual way to complete the allotted task. 

This enforced machine-work defeats its own purpcse. 


- There are children who have the ability to finish the grammar- 


school course of six years, in five, or even four, if they could 
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receive sufficient attention from their teachers. There are 


others, less endowed with natural gifts, who wait vainly, year 
by year, for the personal help which a too-busy teacher is 
unable to give. Are we, with our fine libraries, museums, 
and numerous public institutions, too poor to give our 
children their just dues in this respect ? 

Let us look for a moment at the physical aspect of the 
question. First on the list would be the threadbare but 
ever-vital subject of ventilation. ‘This is the present con- 
dition of affairs. There are, in most large cities, an average 
of at least fifty-six pupils in a room. Of course, they are 
constantly throwing off poisonous substances from lungs and 
skin; and alas! that it should be true, children and clothing, 
in many cases, are far from clean. It has been proved that, 
under these circumstances, it is necessary to have an entire 
change of air every few minutes in order to keep it sufficiently 
pure to be breathed without injury to the occupants of the 
room. This cannot be done, in any but the mildest weather, 
by opening the windows. So it remains for some one to 
invent a machine which will supply the necessary hurricane 
to dispose of the impure air, and bring in fresh, warm air to 
replace it, in the given time. 

Meanwhile, what can we do to remedy the evil of slow 
poisoning to which the children are daily subjected? Reduce 
the numbers one-half, and this evil will decrease in exactly the 
same proportion. 

Another, and not less important, consideration, in looking 
at the question from this point of view, is the fact that, with 
such large classes, it is impossible for teachers to have a 
sufficient knowledge of the physical condition of their pupils. 
Except in extreme cases, the lessons must go on, and the 
results called for, in spite of colds, near-sightedness, head- 
aches, or the other temporary or permanent ills to which the 
childish flesh is particularly liable. 

There is a better way to manage the question of contagious 
diseases, care of the eyes, etc., than to have a corps of 
physicians making daily rounds in the schools. Give the 
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teachers one-half the present numbers, and there will be plenty 
of time for them to discover those who have special need of 
attention, and to provide for their needs in ways that are 
entirely out of the question as things are at present. 

One more aspect of this many-sided subject remains to be 
noticed. Perhaps, of all the faults of this wholesale instruc- 
tion, the fact that it deprives most of the children of the 
strong, personal, moral assistance of the teacher is the most 
deplorable. ‘* The boy is father to the man,” and, like his 
older prototype, has his individual failings, virtues, and 
peculiarities, all of which should be carefully considered in 
any course which is to make the most of the possibilities 
within him. 

Offences against school discipline are necessarily magnified, 
while more serious moral questions can only be treated in a 
general way, which usually touches the sensitive and conscien- 
tious pupil, while his more guilty or more hypocritical neigh- 
bor goes on his way unscathed. Of course every upright, 
honest teacher hasa strong influence for good on his class, 
but the personal, sympathetic, individual power is certainly 
in inverse proportion to the numbers. 

It has been said that the old-time country schools, with 
their lack of any pretension as to methods, or even ordinary 
conveniences, have produced more able and illustrious men 
than our modern schools, with the most approved methods, 
and every advantage in the way of accommodations and 
apparatus. In proof of this they point to presidents, 
authors, professional and other successful men, who received 
the ground-work of their education in country schools of 
the most primitive type. 

There is no gainsaying this evidence, and the writer, being 
a firm believer in modern educational improvements, made a 
visit this past summer to a ‘‘ wayside school” in northern 
New York, with the determination not to leave till some light 
had been thrown on the seeming paradox. 

In the small, one-roomed building the desks of pupils and 
teacher were made of heavy, unpainted boards, worn smooth 
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with the friction of generations of childish hands. One map, 
and a bit of black-board, seemed to be all the apparatus, 
except books and slates, to assist in the instruction on a score 
of subjects from the alphabet to algebra. And yet these 
barefooted children, living in one of the poorest and most 
forsaken farming districts, were receiving the individual, per- 
sonal care and instruction of their painstaking teacher. 

This school of fen pupils contained twelve classes, and 
never, during my visit, were there more than two children 
undergoing instruction at one time. * 

The problem was solved. If we had no other argument in 
favor of small classes, the fact that individual instruction, with 
primitive methods, and almost no educational appliances, can 
produce such results, should reveal to us what might be accom- 
plished with fine methods, and the most approved appliances, 
if we could only have small classes as well. 

I suppose it is only just to look for some redeeming point 
before utterly condemning anything, but the closest search 
for the ‘‘ raison d’etre” of the present large classes reveals but 
one, viz.: that it is cheaper. It would seem that anything 
which presents such disadvantages to those who are to be the 
fathers and mothers of the next generation, would be dear at 
any price. 

For the consolation of those who see and deplore this evil, 
we would say that they may look forward with certainty to 
haleyon days when ‘‘ wholesale education” will have ceased 
to exist, and our school system, so admirable in other respects, 
will have forever removed this obstacle to its highest utility. 
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AIMS, METHODS, AND RESULTS OF REFORM 
SCHOOL ‘TRAINING.* 


THE rapid and wonderful development in the material 
resources of our country, in the arts, sciences, and literature, 
has not been more marvelous than the advancement along the 
lines of charitable, penal, and reformatory work, or the 
growth of public sentiment in connection therewith. Wher- 
ever poverty exists the hand of charity is extended; wher- 
ever national misfortune dwells there we find the ‘* Red 
Cross” waving. Inthe midst of individual misery and tribu- 
Jation we behold the benevolences of individual sympathy and 
organized assistance. In this broad field of misfortune, love 
and sacrifice have left nothing tindone to benetit those who 
ure the objects of commiseration. This is universal and cen- 
tinuous. It taxes all the energies of the mind, the heart, and 
the physical nature. The insane, the blind, the mute, the 
convict, the juvenile criminal, the immigrant, the tramp, the 
teeble-minded, and the infirm — all have been, and are, objects 
of most serious consideration, earnest study, and practical 
philanthropy. Men and women, inspired by a noble, lofty, 
and God-like purpose, are sacrificing their time and talents, 
their money, and even health — for what? That the path- 
way of fallen humanity may be made bright; that the jail 
system may be purified; that the insane hospitals may be 
made comfortable, and the management more humane; that 
the penitentiaries may be better arranged, and that the physi- 
cal and sanitary condition of the convicts may be improved ; 
that the reformatories may be more practical, and better fit 
boys for usefulness when they emerge again into active life; 








* Paper read at the Conference of Charities and Corrections at Denver, 
Col., June 25, 1892, by John ‘I’. Mallalieu. Kearney, Neb., Superintendent 
State Industrial School. 
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and that all the sub-divisions of this great charitable, reforma- 
tory, and penal work may be elevated and improved. 

While admiring the progress made through the instrumen- 
tulity of these ennobling agencies we turn, particularly, to the 
work in which those of us here are engaged, with enthusiasm 
and sublime devotion. We look with just pride upon the 
grand and practical unfolding of our systems. We turn back 
to the days of the old ** workus” and prison methods of dealing 
with boys and giris, and view with awe the little Oliver 
Twists writhing and suffering in their loathsome dungeons ; 
and from this scene we turn to the industrial schools of the 
present day, and behold « contrast as great as that between 
the darkest night and the brightest noonday. During all 
these years we find that the amelioration of the condition of 
these youthful outeasts and criminals has been pushed forward 
with amazing rapidity. Our modern reformatories are not 
places of incarceration. They are homes of strict discipline, 
physical development, educational advancement, moral cul- 
ture, and industrial training. We do not eliminate punish- 
ment, but use it asa means to an end. We believe in the 
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‘*beefsteak and bouquet ” system: the one as instrumental in 
developing the physical nature, and the other as inculcating 
principles and practices of refinement; but at the same time 
we believe that these youths must obey, kindly if they will, 
forcibly if absolutely necessary. 

The aim of our institution, then, is to develop noble man- 
hood and womanhood, and to prepare boys and girls to go 
out into the world, take their places in society, and make an 
honest living. The work of an institution is, therefore, broad 
and varied. Its aim is high and grand, Asa parent, it is 
expected to take the youth and train him. Where the parent 
has failed, the institution must begin to rebuild. It is not the 
little child, laughing and playing in its crib, that is placed 
under the fostering care of the school, but the neglected 
youth, the vagrant, the incorrigible, the prostitute, and the 
criminal. As a teacher, it must give its pupils a fair educa- 
tion. Asa ministering agent, it must provide for their moral 
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and religious training. As a true statesman, it must teach 
them loyalty to the state and its laws, and instruct them in the 
science of good government. Asa master mechanic, it must 
teach them such practical trades as will secure them a good 
livelihood. As a disciplinarian, it must embody all the ele- 
ments of the fireside, the school, society, and the church, 
and not only mould character, but re-mould many phases of it. 

While our aim is exalted, the material upon which we have 
to work is often of a discouragingly inferior quality. The asser- 
tion so frequently made that the worst boys are the smartest is 
an erroneous one. It reflects unjustly on good home-train- 
ing. It places a premium on vice, and discounts virtue. 
Boys are smart in the line in which they have been trained. 
If this training has been of the street-Arab nature, they are 
quick in the depraved slang and trickery of the street. When 
they are required to take up other lines of study or work, as 
a general rule they are slow to learn, and dull to comprebend. 
The absence of an even and symmetrical development. is 
plainly and painfully observed. It requires patience, per- 
severance, and constant practice to undo the work of the 
street, and place them on the right track. The doors of an 
institution swing inward to receive the degenerate representa- 
tives of all classes of society. They swing outward to return 
seventy-five per cent. of these same youths permanently to 
honor and respectability. Our charges come from the homes 
of luxurious wealta, where indulgence has been mistaken for 
kindness, and the boy, failing to have his desires gratified, 
resorts to larceny in order to replenish his purse; from the 
great army of juvenile tramps, whose minds have been poi- 
soned by the trash-literature of the cheap novelist; from the 
haunts of misery, where criminal tendencies, following the 
laws of heredity, have been transmitted from sire to son 
until the penal nature of the former has left its impress 
through physical and moral degeneracy of the latter; from 
the Lomes of the inebriate, where intoxicating drinks have 
broken up family ties, extinguished filial affections, and domes- 
tic happiness has given place to starvation and crime; from 
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the vile dens of iniquity which infest our social system, and 
which are sapping the manhood and womanhood of so many 
of our youths of the present day. 

Many youths committed to an institution are consummate 
law-breakers and iconoclasts. The beautiful images devised 
around the fireside have fallen a prey to their destructive 
habits. The laws of home, of the school, and of society, as 
well as those of the state, have been set at defiance by them. 
Such an incongruous mass of disturbing and undisciplined 
elements fall to our lot for correction. To teach them loyalty, 
and that the laws are made for the common good of mankind 
and therefore should be respected, is one of our imperative 
duties. To bring them to realize that although the past may 
have its dark pages filled with many short-comings, yet the 
future may be one of usefulness, is our mission. When 
penitence for the past, ambition for the future, love for home, 
faithfulness to duty, regard for law and morality, are success- 
fully instilled into their minds, then is the goal of an institu- 
tion realized. Such is the aim of our work, and such is its 
responsibility. 

METHODS. 


The methods by which our aims are accomplished can only 
be set forth in a general way. Institutions, like men, have a 
specific individuality. In the detail workings, each has its 
peculiarities in bringing forth certain results. It is only the 
general features, applicable to all, that I take time to consider. 
An institution must create and foster an interest in its pupils, 
engender a spirit of noble emulation, develop the faculties of 
mind, heart, and physique, and reconstruct a tarnished 
character into one of honesty, nobility, and worth. The 
development of the moral, physical, educational, and indus- 
trial faculties must go hand in hand. The completed pupil is 
the result of these united agencies. Each faculty is an essen- 
tial element of true manhood, the same as each limb or part 
of the body is necessary to display a perfect physical man. 
The moral training is the cement which unites the character 
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building into one grand and solid structure — It should per- 
mete and amalgamate every department, and be instilled into 
every duty. Living examples of its great influence should be 
embodied in every one employed in an institution. Honesty, 
faithfulness, and charity, on their part, may be more potent 
elements in this moral development than lectures and_ ser- 
mons. Deception in the use of means as well as materials 
may do.more harm than can be imagined. What if a boy 
should take one of us for a model! Would our daily actions 
justify him in making such a selection? Assuming to be 
what we are not, and pretending to do what we do not, 
may cause him to lose faith in us and in humanity. Consist- 
ency is the bright moral jewel which should be worn on every 
breast and engraved in every heart. A noble example is the 
shining star in the reformatory diadem. Its effulgence may 
lighten many a blighted soul to honor and respectability. 
Every duty should exemplify morality. 

The play-grounds and sports are features that must not be 
overlooked or underestimated. Physical development can, to 
a certain degree, be accomplished through the agency of the 
working departments, but its fall fruition comes through the 
physical exercises and mental relaxations which the play- 
ground affords. The interested teacher will superintend these 
and impress his individuality upon them. In fact, he should be 
the moving spirit, the life and soul of the play-ground. This 
not only begets an interest, but makes the boys more con- 
tented and cheerful. Among such a restless, surging, active 
crowd amusements are almost as necessary as food itself. If 
the hours of recreation be crowded with sports and plays, the 
smiles of the face will reflect the joyousness’ of the heart 
during the hours set apart for labor and study. The foot-ball. 
is the concomitant of the spade; the base-ball and the bat, of 
the rake and hoe. No one must expect a boy to work merrily 
and freely if deprived of all means of physical enjoyment. 
The hours of play should be as specific as the hours of work, 
and proper instruments should be provided in each case. A 
reform-school boy should be required to study faithfully, 
work dihgently, and play enthusiastically. 
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An institution must provide proper means for giving each 
inmate a fair education. The training of youths, whose 
future success will be measured more by physical labor than 
intellectual culture, should be practical, and should embody a 
knowledge of those business forms and principles which are 
required in the ordinary vocations of life. As many com- 
mitted to a school possess very meager or no education, the 
principal working of the school-room should be directed in 
instructing those who have thus been unfortunate, in the 
ordinary branches — reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic. 
This much must be done, and if the institution neglects this 
it becomes a usurper and a wrong-doer. More should be 
done in the educational line if it can be without prejudice to 
the large majority of inmates. Let the state or taunicipality 
act the part of the wise, benevolent, and discreet guardian, 
and a day will come when the wards will return the favor 
with grateful hearts and willing hands. A few wander from 
the path they are taught to tread, the same as members of 
any family, for a school is nothing more than a large family ; 
but the great majority will appreciate and profit by this 
training. 

One of the most important functions of an institution is the 
industrial training, or the teaching of practical trades. 
Whether supported by state, church, or municipality, it is the 
duty of this corporate guardian to provide avenues and 
facilities for this purpose. A youth is taken from his home 
by the superior majesty of the law or the dictates of parental 
authority. He is partly secluded within the grasp of an 
institution for several years, probably the most important in 
his life. If hé is too young to learn a trade, he should be 
placed in an advanced kindergarten or manual training depart- 
ment. His mind should be trained in some line of industry, 
and as his age increases, his opportunities should be extended. 
The industrial departments should be established and regu- 
lated with reference to the ability of the boy, and also with 
reference to the trades in vogue in the state. They should be 
such as would ensure occupation for the inmates when paroled. 
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It would be folly to have a department that could not be 
properly utilized by the boy after he leaves, but tailoring, 
shoemaking (hand-work), painting, carpentry, cabinet- 
making, printing, wood-turning, blacksmithing, and such 
practical trades would be appropriate. These should be 
thoroughly taught. Such trades, backed up by a fair educa- 
tion, environed by good moral training, set off by a well- 
developed, clean, healthy physique, are the grand designs and 
methods of reformatory institutions. These can all be 
accomplished by earnest work and proper facilities. 

With the qualifications resulting from these various 
methods, a boy is prepared to face the world with its 
exacting dealings and stern requirements. But the interest 
and watchfulness of the institution should not cease when 
these conditions are fulfilled. It should follow the boy into 
active life the same as a kind parent does his son when he 
leaves the parental fireside to struggle for himself. He needs 
a friend to assist him in securing a place, and also to counse! 
and protect him. This institution must be that friend. 


RESULTS. 


Whatever may be the adverse criticisms of those of a 
pessimistic or fault-finding disposition, the fact is patent that 
reform schcols do reform, and by a very large majority. 
And, what is still more encouraging, the results of the work 
become more fruitful every year. As our institutions become 
better equipped, the officers and employees gain more experi- 
ence, the principles of reform methods are closer studied and 
applied, and a more liberal policy is pursued by the control- 
ling boards, the work becomes more efficient, and the per- 
centage of those who go out and do well is correspondingly 
increased. Our mission is a just one, and the results are 
noble and enduring, notwithstanding the assertion of those 
vapory individuals who are generally on the wrong side of 
every question. It is comparatively an easy thing to tear 
down a building. Any person possessed of an ordinary 
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supply of muscle can accomplish this task. It, however, 
requires the genius of an architect and the skill of an experi- 
enced mechanic to properly erect « symmetrical and durable . 
structure. Some persons imagine that with one broad sweep 
of the hand they can overthrow the work of the reform 
school system. They do not realize the difference between 
the material and the immaterial; between mind and matter. 
Our institutions are character-builders, and when their mis- 
sion is properly carried out by judicious school training and 
subsequent guardianship, the results become of a permanent 
nature. It is very easy for a man to affirm that our graduates 
are not what they should be. ‘Talk is cheap, and easily done, 
but the proper and judicious exercise of the brain is difficult. 
The chronic talker, like the parrot, has little use for brains. » 
One case of an adverse nature is sufficient for him to. build 
upon. If one boy strays from the path of right after his 
institutional career is ended, you will find it a subject of local 
gossip and, probably, newspaper notoriety. The ‘* I-told- 
you-so’s” will put on a wise expression and roll the news as a 
sweet morsel under the tongue, yet there may be a dozen 





graduates in the same community, living quiet, industrious, |: 
and manly lives. The newsmonger, however, can't see them. : 
He is too busy proclaiming the demerits of the strayed one, 
and casting reflections upon the schools. In his mental make- f 


up the exception becomes the rule. 
Would a reasonable man judge a whole family by the 

improper acts of an erring son? Would he judge a church 

by the hypocrisy of » few members? Would he judge the 

work of temperance associations by some of the enrolled ones 

who failed to keep the pledge? Would he judge our ehari- } 

table organizations by some of their number who may be simply 

professional charity-workers? Would he condemn all the, 

decisions of a judge because, in some cases, he was over- 

ruled by a higher court? Would he detract from the merits 

of a physician because an occasional patient dies, and say that 

all the patients become victims? Would he accuse all busi- 

ness men of dishonesty because he has found that some are 
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not honest? I think no reasonable man would form such an 
opinion. Then why pass condemnation upon our work 
because a small per cent. of the graduates, whose past was 
vicious, go back to their old ways? It is not claimed by the 
friends and workers of the reformatory system that all the 
graduates will live upright lives, any more than a minister 
would claim that all who enroll their names upon the church 
books will pass through the pearly gates. 

There is a limit to all things, and reform is not an excep- 
tion. The constant depraved training of many committed to 
our care, from earliest infancy, and probably through a period 
of a dozen years, has so disarranged their mental faculties: 
that only a similar term of the opposite training can change. 
Yet it is expected that a few months’ detention is sufficient to 
revolutionize the individual. The reformatory that receives 
into its custody the dregs of society, with a small sprinkling 
of a better element, is expected to mould every case into per- 
fect symmetry — mentally, morally, and physically. I believe 
the records of any reformatory will show that not less than 
seventy-five per cent. of the inmates develop into good men 
and women and useful citizens. Such a record is one that 
any superintendent should be proud of, and, whether the 
public gives him credit or not, he has that higher reward in 
the inner satisfaction of knowing that he has done much good 
in the interest of humanity, and is not fostering a ‘* nursery 
of crime.” Were the roll called of the graduates of our 
various reformatory institutions, who have measured up to a 
creditable standard of citizenship, for the past quarter of a 
century, there would spring into line one of the grandest 
array of men and women that was ever marshalled. There 
would be enough of them, too, to almost double Denver's 
population, and would be a chivalrous band that any state 
would be proud to retain within its borders. 

If we could only accomplish the results that some people 
demand by thoroughly reforming every case, what a miracle 
would be wrought! The penological problem would soon be 
solved. The earth would soon be a terrestrial paradise. 
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Ministers, charitable and reformatory managers would be out 
of a job. Penitentiaries and jails would only exist as relics 


of a past demoralized age. But even the managers of 


reformatories are only mortal, and can only accomplish results 
on a human scale. They cannot eradicate entirely heredi- 
tary criminal traits that have been transmitted generation 
after generation, any more than a physician can effectively 
cure hereditary scrofula. They may benefit, but they can not 
permanently cure. We cannot put sound brains where dis- 
sased ones already occupy all the cranial space. We can only 
work patiently to improve them. We can develop, but we 
cannot create. We can keep these unfortunate-born youths 
on the right track while they are under our control, but can 


not insure the future, unless they can have the best of 


environments. 

Then we have to succeed in spite of legislative drawbacks. 
Means are asked of these important bodies to establish 
branches that will be instrumental in preparing the pupils 
for citizenship. A plan is outlined and placed before the 
proper committees, and the figures appall them. They throw 
up their hands at the apparent ridiculousness of the proposi- 
tion, and look upon it as the embodiment of cheek and 
extravagance. Without proper facilities for teaching trades, 
without funds to properly man and adequately compen- 
sate a competent score of instructors and foremen, often 
without genuine encouragement from sources where most 
should be given, an institution is expected to accomplish 
wonderful things. It does, notwithstanding these discourag- 
ing features, and the seventy-five or eighty per cent. of bene- 
fited boys testify to this fact. If it turns out five inmates 
who do well, and fails on the sixth, you will hear a cry go up 
from modern Sodom, as its denizens look at the unfortunate 
sixth, ‘*that is the work of your reform school.” If one 
graduate out of twenty (and this is a large allowance) finds 
his way to the penitentiary, public opinion does not stop to 
consider the nineteen who stay on the outside, but holds up 
the twentieth to public scorn as a sample of institutional 
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work. It always goes after the stray one, but not in the biblical 
sense. Satan has considerable to do with this leadership. 

I often wonder if these fuult-finding people ever stop to 
consider that the Saviour of mankind, in selecting his apos- 
tles, found eventually that among the chosen few were the 
betrayer, the doubter, and the denyer; that when nearly all 
the remainder were confronted with the vision and the reality 
of Gethsemane they trembled for fear that they might be 
identified as followers of the lowly but divine Nazarene. 

‘* But,” says another newsmonger, ‘‘the most hardened 
criminals in the prisons are graduates of reformatories.” 
Well, what of it? You don’t suppose the good boys that 
graduate are going to hunt a job behind the prison walls, do 
you? We have among our number some mean boys that 
come from the Sabbath School. By a parity of your reason- 
ing all the Sabbath School scholars must be bad. Our public 
and private schools contribute a share to the reformatory 
population. Does this signify that the public and private 
schools are places for educating the most hardened juvenile 
criminals? Because a youthful criminal comes from a family 
it does not follow that the whole family are trained criminals. 
The discipline of the home, the school, and the church has 
not made them criminals. They have become such in spite 
of this discipline. Nor has the training of the reform school 
made these candidates for the penitentiaries hardened crimi- 
nals. Their institutional experience has only served as a few 
months’ respite between the prior criminal schools of the 
streets and the subsequent professional criminal career on a 
larger and more mature scale. Instead of the implication or 
insinuation that the ‘* hardened criminal” was made so while in 
a reform school, the fact is that the only period of his life, 
from the hour he left the cradle until the prison doors closed 
on him, during which he was restrained from criminal pur- 
suits, was the few months he spent in the reform school. As 
workers we must expect such insinuations and criticisms, and, 
notwithstanding this discouraging feature, must look at the 
bright side. The clouds may at times dim our institutional 
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horizon, but above the leaden gray is the silver lining, and as 
we look upon the beautiful band we know that the sun shines 
beyond. Our work is one of an unceasing nature. Our 
pupils are our first consideration, and if we are true to their 
interests it matters not what the outside may say. We must 
so manage our pupils as to gain and maintain their confidence 
and respect. If we would govern them rightly we must set an 
example of proper self-government. If we then would have 
them become good and useful citizens we must exercise good 
citizenship. If we would have pleasant and happy words greet 
our ears, whether in the school-room or on the play-ground, 
we must speak in kind and friendly tones. If we would build 
up true manhood in others we must exemplify genuine man- 
hood. If we would have them read good and wholesome 
literature, instead of demoralizing trash, we must advise them 
of what is good and wholesome. If we would correct bad 
habits in others we must be sure those habits are not a part 
of our own make-up. In the language of one of the wits of 
the country: ‘If we would train up children in the way 
they should go, it is a good idea to skirmish around a little 
in that direction ourselves.” In all our instructions it 
should be borne in mind that the discipline of youth will be 
the foundation upon which manhood is built. A mistake on 
the part of a teacher, through rashness or premature action, 
may blight the entire life of his pupil. The pupil must be 
taught to cultivate the spirit of self-control. He must learn 
to do right because it is honorable and manly, and not because 
it pays. We must teach him to be industrious, for it is only 
by hard labor that the palm is gained. Confidence obtained, 
it is a long stride in a boy’s career, but confidence maintained. 
is a golden link that binds the souls of men. He must be: 
taught that temptation and trials are to be encountered and 
overcome. These are the agencies necessary for the develop- 
ment of true manhood. 

In conclusion, I quote from a favorite author: **1If I would 
reap courtesy, and hospitality, and kindness, and love, I 
must plant them, for it is the sum of all arrogance to assume: 
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that I have a right to reap them without sowing them. Bless- 
ings on the man (or woman) who sows the seeds of a happy 
nature and a noble character broadcast wherever his feet 
wander — who has a smile alike for joy and sorrow, a tender 
word always for a child, a compassionate utterance for suffer- 
ing, courtesy for friends and strangers, encouragement for the 


despairing, an open heart for all — good words for all.” 


t= 


HYPNOTISM: AN INQUIRY. 
BY A. BLAIR THAW, M. D. 


Tue condition of hypnosis is now generally recognized by 
unprejudiced observers as a normal mental state, capable of 
production in some degree, probably, in all healthy human 
beings. The distinctive feature, common to all except the 
slightest degrees of the hypnotic state, is the susceptibility of 
the subject to some form of suggestion, bodily or mental, 
which may be given him, while in that state, either by another 
person or by himself. 

It is safe to say that over fifty per cent. of all persons over 
the age of infancy can reach the condition in which this 
susceptibility becomes distinctly manifest. The most common 
error in the general conception of hypnotism concerns the 
process by which this state is reached. It is important to 
remember that this depends, not upon the person who 
‘*hypnotizes,” but upon the one who is ‘* hypnotized.” It 
depends upon his power of faith and of concentration. 
Idiots, as a rule, are not easily hypnotized. 

But a large class of unfortunate individuals, those whose 
sense of moral responsibility is weak, is precisely the class 
most likely to be reached and benefited by hypnotism. 
Theirs are plastic minds, turning to good or evil with the 
influences about them. The question which we must ask is 
this: When shall hypnotism be used as a means for reform- 
ing such persons, in cases where other means have failed ? 
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From other countries cases which have been cured by 
hypnotism can be produced, ranging from the case of a 
refractory pupil to that of a criminal maniac. If the same 
kind of work has been done here, our question becomes a 
request for the record. 

The important feature in such cases is the result of post- 
hypnotic suggestion, the subject, in his ordinary state, con- 
tinuing to act upon suggestions given him while hypnotized. 
Full information on hypnotism is within reach of every one, 
best in the work of Albert Mell. 

As an answer to the possible objection that the results of 
hypnotic suggestion would be merely mechanical, being 
produced by an unconscious process, it is enough to say that 
the subject often remembers everything that happens, or can 
be made to remember by a bint. 

Given a case to be actually benefited by hypnotism, it is 
not a question of free will in the subject, nor is it to be con- 
sidered whether, in some other case, the medicine might prove 
harmful ; it is simply a matter of experience and necessity. In 
such a case the subject must gradually be given the tendency 
to self-suggestion in the right direction, just as in education 
the personal desire for knowledge is the important thing. 

It seems probable that there is no distinct line between the 
ordinary state and the so-called hypnotie state. It _ is certain 
that persons may put themselves or others, or be put by 
others, into this state without consciousness on the part of 
either. It is also true that few persons can be hypnotized 
against their will. 

The future study of the subject must be fruitful for medi- 
cine, for psychology, and for ordinary life. Every instinctive 
act is the result of a suggestion working within the body. The 
suggestive influence of ideas is the power which moves the 
world. If we can hope, in any sense or in any degree, to 
learn to control, consciously, an instrument by which our 
consciousness has hitherto been controlled, it becomes our 
duty to study it, to avoid its dangers, to learn its uses, and 
to practise them. 
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IN MEMORIAM. — OSCAR C. McCULLOCH.* 


BY MRS. ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


In the last Year Book of Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, 
on the page where the name of the pastor should appea 
there is a pathetic blank. That empty line tells a significant 
story to the flock lett shepherdless. Here, too, in this con- 
ference, to which Oscar McCulloch devoted so much of the 
last vear of his life, there is a blank where his name should 
stand, and a consciousness of loss that moves us all to mourn 
for him. A gracious Providence has ordained that when one 
friend after another slips out of our sight the waves shall 
close over them, and the glad work of the world shall go on 
uninterruptedly in spite of our personal loss. And yet we 
can but feel that there must be a stay in the progress of 
reform when such a man as Oscar MeCulloch is missed from 
the field. That we may catch an inspiration from the example 
of his goodness that shall incite us to imitate his beneficent 
life, we devote this hour to his memory. 

The quiet town of Fremont, Ohio, well known throughout 
the country from its being the residence of Ex- President R. 
IB. Hayes, was the native place of Oscar C. McCulloch, whose 
birthday we almost celebrate to-day. He was born July 2, 
1843. Childhood and boyhood were uneventful years. Like 
other boys, he played, studied, and worked by turns, but, 
unlike most lads of his age, his strongest characteristic was to 
do everything well, not from ambition to surpass his mates, 
but from an innate loyalty to duty. 

Two important events marked the fifteenth year of his life, 
both showing the maturity of his character. He left schoo] 
to hecome his father’s assistant in a drug-store, and he united 
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with his parents’ church, the Presbyterian. Thus at the very 
outset we have the union of the religious with the practical 
affairs of life which distinguished his course throughout. 

For ten or twelve years he mixed or sold drugs, not only at 
home, but bevond the Rockies, in the far South, and through- 
out the Central West. But what other druggist’s clerk ever 
compounded with his drugs potions of Carlyle, Milton, and 
Scott? He sugar-coated his pills with poetry, and mixed his 
powders with art. Though his sense of duty made him a 
thoroughly valuable salesman, and his natural business ability 
might have easily brought him financial success, yet his ideals 
were far too fine to limit himself to these. At one time his 
tastes seemed likely to lead him from business into literature, 
but that deep undertone of religion which was his inerrant 
guide gave him a nobler ambition still. His religious life was 
quiet, almost reticent. He never ‘* talked in meeting,” and 
seldom led in prayer in the social gatherings, but his heart was 
touched with the needs of the world, and he determined to 
enter the ministry, undeterred by the fact that he was about 
to begin his studies at an age when many ministers were 
ready to take up the profession. 

Happily the love of good literature, which had led him 
through the choicest paths of that delightful maze. stood him 
now in good stead in lack of a collegiate preparation. He 
had read only the best, and, aided by a wonderfully retentive 
memory and systematic turn of mind, what he had thus 
acquired was always ready at his call. This made the way to 
the seminary an easy one. His father thus tells the story of 
the young man’s decision :— 

«* At about eighteen he had finished a course at Eastman’s 
Commercial College, and commenced soon after ‘selling 
goods on the road.’ He was very successful at this, making 
fast friendships and pleasant and permanent relations with 
customers for his house. But he did not like the business, 
and his distaste grew constantly, until he came to me one day 
and said he was meditating studying for the ministry. I did 
not expect it, but it pleased me. I toid him that his mother 
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and I had given him to the Lord when he was given to us, 
and that I was glad. ‘ But,’ said I, ‘take plenty of time to 
know your own mind, and remember that in after years, 
with the average luck of ministers, you may find yourself 
poorly appreciated, poorly paid, poor every way, while your 
young friends have become rich, honored, and eminent, and 
you may feel like saying: ‘*It might have been.” If that is 
likely to be the outcome, then stop here and now.’ Three 
days followed, thoughtful, solemn days. Then he came to 
me and said, ‘I have decided to go into the ministry.” There 
was never a misgiving after this, nor a looking back.” 

During his course at the Chicago Theological Seminary he 
was superintendent of a Sunday School, where he developed 
the rare capacity for interesting children which was a distin- 
guishing characteristic of his ministry. Serving in a mission 
church about the same time also gave him an opportunity to 
learn how to deal with the sadder classes of humanity, that he 
would not easily have acquired otherwise. He learned that if 
man cannot live by bread alone neither can he live by gospel 
alone, but that religion should minister to every human need, 
material, intellectual, affectional, and spiritual. 

Then came six years’ settlement as a pastor in Sheboygan, 
Wis., where he gave of his best to the upbuilding of the 
people. The same religious fervor which led the young 
travelling salesman to fill up the time of waiting in a dreary 
Arkansas railway station by writing a lay sermon on telegraph 
blanks, led him now to adopt every expedient for the highest 
intellectual and spiritual culture of his people. 

But a wider field was preparing for him. In 1877 the 
faithful Sheboygan pastor was called to Indianapolis, to the 
former church of Henry Ward Beecher, whose portrait is still 
lovally kept as the first face to greet the stranger in the vesti- 
bule. The history of the labors of Oscar McCulloch in that 
church and city is written in the hearts of living men and 
women, who followed him with interest and sympathy till on 
December 10, 1891, he Jaid the burden down. Of tne details 
of that work others will speak. 
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Asa minister Mr. McCulloch was master of himself, and 
so of men. With a love of freedom that demanded an 
unbounded horizon for himself that he might face the heavens 
unhindered, he granted the same to every man. He could 
bide no creeds which hedge men in. All were weleome who 
same seeking the truth. Jew, and Catholic, and Protestants 
of all denominations were among those who heard him gladly. 
So vast was his charity, so tolerant his sympathy, that they 
were in no danger of hearing their own pet schemes abused. 
And as he welcomed all for spiritual communion, so he wel- 
comed them to intellectual comradeship. And wider yet was 
the invitation to those who were weary and heavy-laden. Mr. 
McCulloch’s nature was a rare combination of the ideal and 
the practical, the poet and the business man. It was the 
imagination of the poet which gave him an ever-present 
consciousness of the sorrow, the misery, the heartache of the 
world. It was this consciousness which lent that peculiar 
pathos to his voice, that sympathetic look to his clear, kind 
eyes. But it was the practical side of the man which found 
expedients for overcoming the misery of mankind, which 
organized charities, built up a State Board, and lent a hand to 
making the Conference of Charities a success. But here, too, 
the omnipresent voice of duty was heard, and no outside 
benevolent work, no intellectual clubs, ever interfered with 
the pulpit work. The dignity and the opportunity of the 
Christian ministry were never forgotten. He was a preacher 
of righteousness. He tried to show that ‘trade, politics, 
law, medicine, industry, all rest on great nature principles.” 
Ife interpreted Christianity as in harmony with nature and 
reason, His sermons, as published in The Open Door, are 
simple, direct, and persuasive. One can almost hear the fine 
sympathetic tones of voice as one reads the printed page. 

As a student Mr. McCulloch was unwearied. It has been 
said that the long, unbroken friendship between him and the 
president of this conference began with their common taste 
for the study of Spencer and other philosophical writers. 
Here, too, care, method, and system made everything learned 
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available. His mind was not like a Hindoo water-tank, which 
accumulates and accumulates with no perceptible inflow or 
escape. It was rather like the basin of a spring on a Ver- 
mont hillside, fed with living waters from out the rock, and 
sending a perennial stream to dance and sing on its way to 
the meadows. All that he had was poured out for the blessing 
of those who were athirst. His heart was the basin into and 
from which poured the water of life. 

It would take the vast throng of Mr. McCulloch’s friends 
and acquaintances to delineate the man. No two saw him from 
the same angle, and so each would describe him a little differ- 
ently. But even superficial observers must have been struck 
with the fact that he had great faith in humanity, and believed 
in giving every mana chance. His soul was like a magnet. 
As the magnet can find out and attract to itself every scrap of 
steel in its vicinity, so he detected good where few would find 
it, and drew it to himself. He not only wanted that good in 
men to have a chance, but a fuzr chance, to develop. While 
advising wisely-restricted immigration, he could yet plead for 
justice for those immigrants who became the rabid Chicago 
anarchists. While searching out to the uttermost, and depict- 
ing most exactly, the horrors of the ‘ Tribe of Ishmael,” 
he could yet find hopefully light spots in that blackness. 
Like Abou Ben Adhem, he could be writ as one who loved 
his fellowmen, but even more as one who loved his God. 
Because of this love he saw divine reflections in the ugliest 
human breast, and religion to him meant love in service of 
these fellows. 

We judge a man by the things he loves. The objects that 
Oscar McCulloch loved were uplifting and refining: books, 
music, pictures, natural beauty, children, friendship, sincerity, 
truth. 

As a recreation from his busy months of city work, Mr. 
McCulloch was wont to fly to the solitude of the woods, in 
whose peaceful quiet he regained nervous tone and physical 
strength. Here, with his chosen friend, he hunted, or fished, 
or sat by the camp-fire, and from a never-failing fund filled 
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evening after evening with song, or story, or anecdote, 


enriched by his own rare thought and genial play of wit. 

Europe, too, had its attractions, and the last summer of his 
life gave him, but for his progressive disease, a season of 
delight, in beautiful scenes, with congenial friends. 

Of his love of books his father says: ‘*It was a passion. 
He knew them at sight; he scented them out and possessed 
them. He knew how to use them delicately and affection- 
ately. They would be marked and pencilled, read and 
quoted, and always near at hand.” 

The same writer says: ‘‘ His love of children was passionate 
and supreme. His daintiest things in sermons and talks were 
for them. They were the ‘angels of the household’ to him 
from an early time and always.” 

Again the appreciative father shows a true characteristic 
of the son: ‘* He loved the poor. He was the poor man’s 
friend. He felt that society was often unjust to them, 
apparently ignorant of their needs, and willing to let them get 
along as best they could. He espoused their cause, and the 
thing to be done for their relief and education he was forever 
finding out.” 

His love of music found expression in many ways. Never 
was there a Conference of Charities held so literally attuned 
to music as the one in Indianapolis under his guidance, when 
the great organ pealed out its rich tones daily, and the voices 
of men, and women, and little children added their harmony. 
When the last sickness came a friendly musician soothed 
many hours of the dying man with the notes of bis violin, 
thus bridging the narrow space between the two worlds with 
melody. 

As the head of the Charity Organization in Indianapolis 
Mr. McCulloch’s works were multifarious. The following 
brief list of the achievements of that society, as printed in the 
Charities Review, will be interesting: In 1878 the Benevo- 
lent Society re-organized; 1879, an Employment Agency 
opened; the Charity Organization Society established ; 1880, 
the Friendly Inn and Wood-Yard opened; 1881, investiga- 
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tion of the Poor Asylum, resulting in permanent reforms ; the 
Children’s Aid Society established, out of which grew the 
Free Kindergarten movement now permanently and remark- 
ably successful; 1882, an agitation on the subject of wine- 
rooms led to their closing; a decree of the Supreme Court 
was procured abolishing the Vincennes lottery; Christmas 
Charity for poor children established, and carried on until it 
was largely taken up by private benevolence, and still con- 
tinues; preliminary steps towards district nursing; 1883, 
Flower Mission Training School for Nurses opened ;_ establish- 
ment of County Work-House, doing much to rid the city of 
vagrants; first Summer Charity for Children begun, ‘* a day 
in the woods ” — since largely taken up by individuals ; 1884, 
agitation for Board of State Charities begun; 1885, free baths 
opened, district nursing established ; 1886, agitation for better 
care and control of dependent children commenced ; 1887, 
the Dime Savings Association organized, the most practical 
‘*movement upon conditions”; 1888, agitation for various 
reforms continued ; 1889, Legislature created the Board of 
State Charities, also the Board of Children’s Guardians ; 
1890, the Summer Mission for Sick Children begun; 1891, 
Home Libraries work commenced. Every one of these 
charities continues. Some have become permanent inde- 
pendent societies; some are carried on by private persons 
and firms. 

Mr. McCulloch’s connection with the Conference of Chari- 
ties has been constant and active since 1884. This is the tenth 
conference of which I have been the official reporter. At 
seven of these Mr. McCulloch has been in attendance, and 
has taken an important part. 1 have carefully re-read all 
that he said on those occasions, and the letters that I have 
had from him pertaining to those meetings. Every word is 
characteristic. At the very first meeting, when I had the pleas- 
ure of hearing him, his opening utterance was with reference 
to children, reporting work that had been accomplished in 
Indiana on their behalf. In a paper read at the Washington 
Conference he says characteristically ; ‘* There can be no per- 
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sonal charity without reverence for human nature as such. 
We all can bear testimony to the unexpected revelations of 
the seemingly worst people, — some capacity for self-sacrifice, 
some tenderness, something that shows the presence of a 
nature whose divinity is only obscured, not extinguished.” 

At the St. Paul Conference he began a vigorous speech : 
‘¢T want to say one word for the tramp. * * * Ninety 
per cent. of all who are called tramps are honest men.” Here 
again was displayed that side in his nature which always called 
for fair play. 

At the Buffalo Conference he begins again with his usual 
ardor for humanity: ‘The cry of women with dependent 
children appeals to us all.” And so one may go through the 
volumes, and pick out his carefully prepared papers, or his 
bits of extemporaneous discussion, and find everywhere the 
spirit that sees God’s image in each of His children, and that 
is roused to sympethy and to action at the sight of their 
distress. But that sympathy does not spend itself in senti- 
mentality. Without exception, there is always a practical 
hint or suggestion as to the wisest way of meeting the crying 
needs of the world. 

On his return from the California Conference Mr. McCul- 
loch made a full report of that meeting to the people of 
his parish in the form of an address, entitled ‘* Charity 
Buildeth Up.” The manuscript of that discourse I have been 
permitted to read, and from it I glean a few sentences as indi- 
cating the temper of Mr. McCulloch toward the Conference of 
Charities, and as bringing to mind certain incidents connected 
with that gathering, notably the singing of hymns at Palo 
Alto, led by his beautiful voice : — 

‘*The spirit of the conference was the spirit of hope. 
From beginning to end not one doubtful or hesitating word 
was uttered. No pessimist croaked ‘The times are out of 
joint.’ This is significant. If they who deal most closely with 
the fragments of humanity, who hear its sorrowful tale, and 
see the disfigured faces and the tainted natures of men, can 
yet work in hope, who then shall dare despair? For they 
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work with God, the great Lover, and in love, the great builder. 
* * The conference was made up of all creeds. But in 
this work no creed is known. ‘ Love laughs at jailers,’ says 
an old song. Love laughs at creeds also. I care not what 
else you believe, Love says, so that you believe that the 
criminal may regain the stature he has lost, the renewal of 
the beauty which sin has swept away, the possible saving of 
little children, the recovery of sight to the blind, of hearing 
to the deaf, of sense to the insane. Love laughs at creeds, 
for creeds tear down, but love builds up. * * = * 

*¢At the station of Palo Alto we were to part. We had been 
together for many days. There had been no jar, no dissen- 
sion. All kinds of men and women had worked together for 
the human uplift, each in bis own lines profiting by the 
other, some in the name of Christ, some keeping the old 
Jewish faith, some voicing no distinctive religious faith, 
all believing in God, the good, all working in the spirit of 
Christ, the brother, all working in Love, the builder. Some 
now were to go south, some north, some east. One started a 
song, which others took up. It is only hopeful people who 
can sing. For an hour song after song succeeded. then the 
trains came in, taking some south and some north. 

‘¢ Friends, from all this I get this thought. Here are men 
and women ignoring differences of opinion and working for 
the common good. Outside of us is the waiting world, lying, 
like the blind man, at the beautiful gate of our civilization. 
That he, with countless others, lies there day by day, is due 
to the emphasis of unimportant differences in religion and 
politics. When these are forgotten the ancient springs of 
human kindness are reopened, and love, that buildeth, 
restoreth, comforteth, quieteth, takes the hand of the man 
and says, ‘In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, rise up and 
walk.’ ” 

This atmosphere of hope, and faith, and love, none more 
than Oscar McCulloch helped to create. As Judge W. A. 
Woods said of him in Indianapolis, so members of the Con- 
ference of Charities may say: ‘‘ We are richer in mind and 
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heart, we are stronger and purer in purpose and aspiration, 
hecause he has lived among us.” 

Of all that Mr. McCulloch was to this conference last sum- 
mer I do not trust myself to speak. His cordial hospitality 
made every delegate at home. His wonderful efficiency as an 
organizer and as a presiding officer carried the meeting 
through to a brilliant success, while his charming personality 
won for him a friend in every stranger; while to those who 
were already privileged to call him friend and brother, the 
never-to-be-forgotton association of those days when his pres- 
ence was visibly among us is something for which ever to be 
grateful. 

We may no more see the kindly smile, nor hear the melodi- 
ous voice. The warm grasp of the hand and the spoken 


word of wisdom may fail us, but the beneficent influence of 


Oscar McCulloch will be ever with us an uplifting and inspir- 
ing force. 

As I sketch the outlines of this good man’s life I sit by an 
open window over-looking the sea, a beautiful foreground of 
orchards in bloom, at one side the chimneys and spires of a 
busy city. The room where I write is lined with books. 
From below come the sounds of a piano, the musical voices 
of children at play, and the trill of an oriole in the elm-top. 
Away against the blue sky float the flags of our country, for it 
is Memorial Day. It seems as if above and around were the 
suggestions of all things that Oscar McCulloch loved: home, 
friends, humanity, and country ; books, music, and children ; 
the sea, the woods, the birds, the boundless sky. It was the 
love and contemplation of these, and the reverent recognition 
of their eternal source, that helped to mould his gentle, refined 
character, and made him, as a leader of men, a model whom 
all may imitate for the Christlike excellence of his character. 

With the sacred personal relations of Mr. McCulloch, and 
his ideal life as a husband and father, we have no rmght to 
meddle, save that we may express our gratitude that he bas 
left as a legacy to the world sons and daughters who inherit 
his graces of soul; and that we may as a conference express 
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our loving sympathy with the beloved wife, whose womanly 
presence and wise and gracious ministries gave him his 
noblest ideals of womanhood and home. 


DEMOCRACY. 


BY H. TAMBS LYCHE. 


‘* ArrerR the flesh” we no longer know Christ. He is 
spirit, and if he return amongst us a second time ‘in great 
power and glory” it will not be in ‘* the likeness of a son of 
man,” but as impalpable spirit, like ‘* the lightning that comes 
forth from the east and is seen even unto the west,” or ‘like 
the wind that bloweth where it listeth, and the voice thereof 
is heard, but no man knoweth whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth.”. Thus we must look —if we look for it — for that 
second coming of Christ, and thus we must look for him in 
our midst to-day. Not in old scriptures and centuries must 
we seek him, for he is not there, amongst graves, a dead 
Christ; but has arisen and is with the Father, here, now, and 
everywhere, forever. 

Simple as this may seem, men of all creeds are apt to for- 
get it. And while they, in closed and darkened churches, 
search for the Christ amongst the leaves of the Bible or the 
dust of centuries, stands he without, knocking for entrance, 
and is possibly ordered off as an unwelcome guest. The true 
and living Christ comes to us to-day in the instincts, longings, 
and forward movements of all our race. He is again born in 
a manger, wherever some new truth has an obscure birth ; 
again persecuted, wherever right is trampled under foot ; and 
again crucified, wherever men suffer at the hands of fellow- 
men, while love fails to interfere. Not unfrequently do we see 
men, and even Christian teachers, set once more the thorn- 
crown on his head, scoffing at and beating him, while they 
chant hosannahs over his dust and grave, — worship his 
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grave-clothes when they crucify him anew. Again and again 
do men turn their backs on his real presence, and deny him 
before men, while they profess loyalty to him, and glory in a 
dust-laden tradition of him. 

As ason of man, then, we must not seek him, —we can- 


not find him; but wherever truth shines forth, wherever 
right goes begging to be upheld, wherever love dwells, or 
wherever these things take form in new aspirations, institu- 
tions, or movements, there he is. 

And in this world-wide movement of our century that we 
call Democracy, there he surely is. Nay, in that we may 
well see the return, a partial return at least, of the humble 
carpenter’s son in ‘* great power and glory.” That is the 
Christ conquering and ruling the nations unto the far-off isles 
of the sea. Who denies zt, denies him, and who welcomes 
it, welcomes him. For what is Democracy? Not universal 
suffrage merely, not equality before the law merely, nor 
only a form of government or political expression of national 
life. These are but symptoms, incidents, but Democracy 
means far more. It is of the essence of religion and of 
Christianity. It means human brotherhood. It means to do 
unto others as one would be done by. It means to love one’s 
neighbor as oneself. 

The idea and spirit of this world-wide democratic move- 
ment of to-day, the almost universal aspiration which finds 
voice through it, is that every child of man must be secured 
a man’s full, abundant share of life’s good, and that each has 
a right to live a complete human life here. Each one, so it is 
feit, has a right to happiness, and all equally so, for we are 
brothers of one family, one blood. No longer must one 
brother rol! in luxury, while another groans in misery. That 
is not brotherhood. No more must one human being live 
merely to wait upon another, to subserve another’s need or 
greed ; no more one life be the mere scaffolding for another. 
Each life must stand by itself a complete building, with its 
rightful human share of good and happiness. The true man 
will not allow his brother to degrade and minimize himself to 
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be his mere servant. Who would allow his own brother to 
stand, hat in hand, holding the carriage-door for him, while 
he alighted, — allow him to do that for a living? And we are 
all brothers. Society must not consist of classes, one reared 
upon another, the lower to serve, the higher to enjoy. It 
must be one brotherhood, cemented together by mutual love, 
kindness, and cooperation. The good of life, as well as its 
duties and burdens, must be somewhat equally distributed ; not 
all the burdens loaded upon some, while all the good is left 
for the others. There must not be one class to toil and suffer, 
another to sit at ease and enjoy. 

Such is the spirit of Democracy. It demands all of life's 
good for all, and can never be satisfied to see it absorbed by 
a few, even though the few include the majority. Nothing 
short of well-being for all will content it. It wants a society 
and a human race universally well off; each family removed 
from the soul-cramping dangers of want, happy and content 
in its own bright home. It desires the gates of all knowledge 
and culture opened wide to all, the joy and brightness that 
they bring made common property. There must no longer be 
a cultured class, but, instead, cultured nations; no longer an 
aristocracy of any sort; the vast masses of the people must 
be lifted up together into life and light and gladness. 

In her poem, The Spanish Gypsy, George Eliot describes, 
as the reader may remember, a young woman who has grown 
up surrounded by luxury, happiness, and love. All evil has 
been kept away from her. Life and the world have shown 
only their fairest sides to her. She knows that there is much 
sorrow and suffering, she has been told that there is. But 
God is good to all, and probably, she thinks, turns all this 
sorrow and suffering into blessing at last. At any rate it 
must be for her, whom He has made so happy, to thank Him, 
and sing His praise, by thoroughly enjoying and appreciating 
it all. One day, however, when all the world seems at its 
fairest, and her heart vibrates with joy and happiness, she 
sees pass by a troop of gypsies in chains. Gypsies were at 
that time hunted like wild beasts, had no rights which any 
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Christian was bound to respect; their life was forfeit by: 
being gypsies. It pleased God, so people thought, to see 
them tortured. <A troop of these, just caught, filed past the 
young girl, misery painted on every face, hatred and impotent 
rage in every eye, despair and curses imaged in their stooping 
form. It seemed to her ‘ the sadness of the world rebuking 
her.” 
* * * & T thought they rose 

From the dark place of long-imprisoned souls, 

To say that Christ had never come to them. 

It was a look to shame a seraph’s joy, 

And make him sad in heaven.” 


Now that she fully realizes what suffering and sorrow the 
world holds she can no longer be happy in happiness. It 
would be sin and shame to dwell in luxury, ease, and joy, 
knowing that brothers and sisters of hers, men and women 
like herself, were suffering such pain. She would rather 
share their suffering than the happiness of their oppressors ; 
rather be one of the slaves than a contented slave-owner 3. 
rather share the sufferings of the poor damned souls in hell, 
than the hard-hearted blessedness of those saints in heaven. 
who sing and rejoice.while knowing their brothers to be in 
torture. And she would rather be with outcast men and 
women in earth’s hell of woe and suffering, than with the 
lucky few who enjoy all life’s ease and splendor, without being 
disturbed by the misery outside. 


+ * + * * %¢T will not take a heaven 
Haunted by shrieks of far-off misery,” 
she says. ‘ 

Such, it seems to me, is the spirit of modern democratic 
movements—the desire, no, the determination, that our 
brothers and sisters who are in want and misery, must be 
rescued therefrom, and that whatever good we ourselves. 
enjoy or value, must be made common property. 

‘¢ The real religion of to-day,” says a great modern writer, * 





* Lecky. 
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‘¢ig democracy.” On it has fallen the mantle of early Christi- 
anity. Inits ranks are the prophets of to-day, and in its annals 
are the modern martyrs and saints. Under its banner has 


‘‘Jove of the brethren” once more become a real thing, a 
passion, an enthusiasm, and a religion as in the time of the 
apostles. It means the feeding of the hungry, the cloth- 
ing of the naked, the freeing of the captive, the abolition of 
wrong and injustice, the breaking of every yoke. It means 
brotherhood and equality between all God’s children, the 
reign of love and fraternity on earth. 

We hear much foolish talk of the leveling tendencies of our 
age, and of how life through them will lose much of its 
beauty and interest. The contrast between misery and hap- 
_ piness is supposed to give the latter all its value. One would 
q think that it is essentiai to the enjoyment of a good dinner to 
know that some one else goes hungry, and that the chief 
value of a fine house consists in the fact that the homes of 
others do not equal it in elegance. What is called a ‘* dead 
level” in society is very much objected to. But surely such 
a spirit and such reasoning are the very opposite of Christian. 
They who so feel would probably also object to the ** dead 
level” of heavenly bliss and glory, or would they go so far 
as to suppose that there also the light is offset by darkness, 





the happiness by misery ? 

Not only unchristian is such reasoning, but untrue to facts 
as well. It is not so, that inequality in society adds to our 
enjoyment, and adds to the beauty and interest of life. It 
isnot so. None of us enjoy ourselves as well as when among 
; perfect equals alone. The ‘* dead level” of good society is 
a certainly not objectionable. It is a mistake to think that 
4 there can be no variety with economic equality. The opposite 
: is true. The more nearly all men participate in the general 
well-being, the more perfect the democratic organization of 
the people, the more varied will such society be. The desti- 
tute masses offer no picturesque variety; one shanty is like 
every other amongst them. And amongst the poor peasantry 
of Europe one uniform style of dress for each community was 
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the rule. But as soon as the great masses are lifted into 
economic independence and some measure of culture, then 
society begins to develop into endless variety, — then there 
is an end to all monotony. 

Mr. Brice, in his ‘* American Commonwealth,” mentions, 
with perfect truth, that there is one thing in this country that 
makes life here, in spite of the absence of much that enriches 
it in older countries, on the whole more pleasant and agree- 
able, and that is the more democratic state of society, the 
general state of well-being prevailing around one, the fact 
that one’s neighbors seem as well off as oneself, that one 
more rarely than in Europe meets with misery, that there are 
no such contrasts as there, but more of a ‘‘ dead level.” Let 
but this ‘* dead level” be made more perfeet still, and life 
will, to each individual, grow more rich and beautiful. 

Let us, then, lend a hand, whenever and wherever we can, 
to the establishment of the perfect Democracy. Let us help it 
to invade every field of life, and make all good the good of 
all. Let us see, in this world-wide democratic movement, 
part of the true religion, the divine service of humanity in 
our age, the working of the spirit and gospel of Christ 
throughout the great mass of humanity, and the laying of the 
foundations of that universal city of God, which John in 
spirit saw descending from heaven, ‘‘in the light of which 
the nations shall walk, and to which the kings of the earth 
shall surrender their glory,”— that city which we see rather 
growing up from the earth developing out of the whole past. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


RAMABAI ASSOCIATION.* 
A TRIP TO SHIVAPUR. 


Tuts being the hot weather many of the girls have gone 
home for the holidays. Those who had no homes to go to have 
remained in school, and, as they did not know how to spend 
their holidays, Pundita Ramabai thought of sending them 
and the teachers to Shivapur, a village about fourteen miles 
south of Poona, and which is well known for its magnifi- 
cent mango groves. It is surrounded on all sides by lofty 
hills. 

The girls were very glad when they heard of this plan, and 
were quite looking forward with pleasure to the day of our 
starting. They planned all sorts of things, and especially 
did they think of enjoying the mangoes. We started very 
early on Saturday, May 14, in three hired bullock-carts. 
We were twenty-four in all, and determined to manage some- 
how or other, for we wanted to be as economical as possible. 
We, therefore, sat comfortably and cosily as we could, there 
being eight in each cart, and started for our trip. When 
Poona was left far behind, some of the girls walked, as the 
sun had not yet risen. Many of them walked more than six 
miles; but when they came near the Catraj Ghat, the road 
being ascending, it was not so easy to walk, and the sun was 
getting hot, so they had to get into the carts again. We 








* The account of this trip was written at the request of Pundita Rama- 
bai by one of her assistants. 
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began to feel very thirsty, but there was no water to be had 
on the road. Before going down the Catraj Ghat we had to 
go through a tunnel about half a mile in length, and here 
there was cold, refreshing water rippling from the mountains, 
which quenched our thirst. After drinking water the girls 
and the cart-men all began to sing. They were so very much 
amused to hear the different echoes that were repeated again 
and again. After much shaking and knocking against each 
other we reached Shivapur at noon. You will have no idea 
of how one feels after a journey in a bullock-cart. The 
whole body aches, and the limbs get so stiff that you cannot 
stand on your feet for some time. After reaching there the 
girls went to bathe in the river, and began to make prepara- 
tions for cooking on the river-side. The wind was so strong 
that they could not make the fire to burn, and their eyes got 
quite red with the smoke and the dust. Two of the girls 
held a carpet behind the fire-place. After so much trouble 
and vexation the girls succeeded in cooking our breakfast, 
which we took at two o’clock in the afternoon, on leaves 
instead of platters. We had to put stones on our leaves to 
prevent them from turning over. Though our breakfast con- 
sisted only of rice and vegetables, mixed with little dust, 
still we think it was the most delicious one we ever had, and 
we enjoyed it heartily. 

In the evening we went to see the mango groves and the 
woods. We saw different kinds of trees and shrubs there. 
There were some funny trees which were growing on mango 
trees. There was one mango tree which had so many of 
these trees growing on it that they had nearly killed it. 
Some trees were quite hollow. The girls thought that they 
would make nice rooms for them to study their lessons. 
When Pundita Ramabai was giving lectures on botany to her 
kindergarten class she had told us about the different kinds of 
trees, shrubs, and creepers, so we were very particular in 
observing them. After returning home we had our supper in 
the evening, and went to bed earlier than usual. The place 
where we had to sleep was not large enough to hold us all. 
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We spread a large carpet on the floor and went off to sleep. 
The little ones were squeezed in between the spaces that were 
left by the older ones. When we awoke in the morning 
some of us were not in the same position. There was such a 
confusion of the heads and the feet that we looked very queer, 
and had a hearty laugh over ourselves. I am sorry there was 
no photographer to have our pictures taken. 

Every day, in the morning, we used to have our bath in the 
river, which was shaded over by mango trees. Here the 
herdsman brought his cattle to drink there. The river in 
which we used to bathe was not very deep, and there were 
many rocks in its bed. The water was so clear that we could 
distinctly see the bottom of the river. After bathing we 
used to wash our sarees, and sit in the shade of trees till our 
clothes dried, watching the water birds ready to pounce upon 
fish, which were plenty in the water. 

One day four of us took our dried clothes and were return- 
ing home, when one of us quite forgot to bring her sad7 with 
her. It wasspread behind the rocks and none of us could see 
it. In the evening, when we thought of it, we went to the 
place to search for it, but it was nowhere to be found. Some- 
body had stolen it away. 

The next day we went to see the source of the river. 
Very tiny little streams ripple down the bills, which were 
covered all over with beautiful green ferns. We brought 
home some of these for our garden, which is going to be in 
the new house. Each stream flows through a cow’s mouth, 
made of stone, and set in the rock from which the stream 
flows. There are five of these cow’s heads placed at some 
intervals. In the evening we went on one of the hills and 
brought many pebbles with us for our fernery. 

I have quite forgotten to tell you that, though the girls were 
quite pleased with Shivapur Grove, they were quite disap- 
pointed about the mangoes. We were told that there were 
three weeks more for the mangoes to get ripe. We got some 
but they were not of the best quality. 

On Thursday we went to see Baneshwar, a Hindoo temple, 
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about eight miles from Shivapur, and situated in the beautiful 
woods of Nasrapur. We reached this place at nine o’clock in 
the morning. The girls scattered in the woods as soon as 
they reached there to gather sweet berries, that grow in abun- 
dance. They ate the ripe berries there, and brought home the 
raw ones for pickles. In the afternoon we went to see the tem- 
ple. We were not allowed to walk on the sacred ground with 
our shoes on. The girls had taken some bread with them with 
which to feed the fish that were kept in the tank. They were 
so delighted to see the fish flocking together and fighting with 
each other trying to get the bit of bread. While we were 
wandering through the woods we saw troops of fat monkeys 
bounding from one tree to another. I think they were quite 
surprised to see us, and one of them followed us all the way 
and was watching while we were having our meals, and did 
not leave the place till we left it. For some time it sat on 
its hind legs, then held a branch with one of its hands, or 
tried to swing on it. When the girls threw stones at it (of 
course the stones never reached it) it opened its mouth wide, 
grinned, and stared hard at us. When we went out of the 
woods two mountain forts were visible to us, Purandhar on 
one side, and Singhar on the other. They were the strong- 
holds of Shivaji, the Maratha king. At five in the afternoon 
we started for Shivapur. We slept there till twelve at mid- 
night and started again for Poona. The journey back to 
Poona was more pleasant and interesting than the first one. 
Some of us were walking in the starlight singing, and 
some repeating Sanskrit poetry, and made our walk home as 
pleasant as possible. The cartmen were also singing to their 
bullocks. We did not understand the words properly, and so 
we requested them to sing more distinctly. When we heard 
the words we had a hearty laugh because they had no mean- 
ing inthem. When the carts came near the toll office near 
the Catraj Ghat, one of the bullocks got frightened at some- 
thing and was dragging the cart away from the road. The 
driver and the bullocks and the two inmates of the cart would 
have been killed by falling over the precipice, which was on 
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one side of the road. Fortunately no accident happened, 
only the driver’s toes were hurt by the wheel running over 
them. He got so angry with his bullocks that he began to 
abuse them mercilessly. He stopped beating them only when 
we took the whip out of his hands. He told us he was deter- 
mined to get rid of those bullocks by selling them, as they 
were of no more use to him. We left the other carts far 
behind, because our bullocks were running at full speed by 
the thrashing they got. The city of Poona was in sight now. 
We told the driver to stop, as we wanted all of us to go into 
the city together. We waited there for nearly two hours, and 
were wondering why the other carts were so long in coming. 
The people who passed them told us after a while that the 
wheel of one of the carts was off and they were trying to fix 
it. When at last the carts came we all entered the city 
together and reached home at nine in the morning. Such was 
our journey to Shivapur, and we are not likely to forget it 
very soon. 


MONTHLY MEETING. 


THE regular monthly meeting of representatives of Lend 
a Hand Clubs was held at the office June 27, at noon. Dr. 
Hale was not present, having sailed for Europe June 25. 
Nine members were present. Mrs. Whitman reported that 
$1,239.09 had been collected for the Manassas Industrial 
School, and Miss Dean had left Boston for her southern home. 
Much interest has been expressed in this work by the Clubs, 
many of which have contributed liberally. The school is in 
the northern part of Virginia, in a locality where no school of 
the kind has been established before. The Board of Directors 
is composed of people of various denominations, and the 
school will be perfectly unsectarian. 

Mrs. Martine sent in a note from the New England Helping 
Hand Society asking the Lend a Hand Clubs to again take a 
able at their annual fair. The committee felt that the returns 
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were small for the work which was given at the last fair. It 
was thought best to decline taking a table, but to endeavor to 
interest Clubs and friends to contribute articles. An appeal 
will be found in this number. Articles may be sent to the 
Lenp A Hanp Office to Mrs. Whitman, marked plainly ‘* For 
the Helping Hand Fair.” 

One of the ladies presented a sad case of a young girl 
broken down in health by her efforts to support her family. 
It was voted to print an appeal for assistance in the Boston 
Transcript. 

Several cases of need were discussed and measures taken 
for relief. 

Mrs. Martine reported $480.00 contributed for the Noon 
Rest. Some furniture and crockery have also been promised. 

There will be no meetings in July and August. The next 
one will be held September 26, at noon, at the LENpD a Hanp 
Office, 8 Hamilton Place. 


CHARITY, 


The New England Helping Hand Society is doing a very 
helpful work in this city, in the care and assistance it gives to 
working girls. For several years it has provided a comfort- 
able home and shelter for them at a very moderate cost. Its 
aim is to help the class of young women who are trying to 


help themselves. It has aided among its numbers students of 


the Normal and Art Schools, of the School of Technology, 
young women in manufactories and stores, in fact those from 
nearly every department of service. It has shielded many 
motherless girls, and guided and cared for them with a moth- 
er’s love and tenderness. 

The expenses of the home, except the rent, are provided 


through the board of the girls. 

The Board of Management greatly desire to purchase a 
home, at a reasonable price. Great advantages will accrue 
from a home of our own, and the managers feel that the 
necessity of their labors has become so apparent to all who 
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know anything of their work, that a generous public will 
respond to their appeal. This help can be given in several 
ways. First, by donations; second, by legacies. Many 
charitable institutions are greatly helped in this way, but up 
to this time, with one or two exceptions, no legacies have 
been received; yet what more judicious disposal of money 
could be made than to assist worthy young women to become 
self-supporting? The society is incorporated under Massa- 
chusetts laws, hence legal bequests can be made. Another 
way proposed to raise funds is by a fair in Boston, Mass., 
beginning Dec. 12, 1892, and continuing one week. 

The committee issue this circular at this early date, hop- 
ing that friends during vacation time will be preparing articles 
for the fair. 

A special request is made that, as far as possible, useful 
articles will be donated, such as adult and children’s under- 
clothing, sheets and pillow-cases, aprons that can be sold at 
a low price, tray-cloths, bath-wraps, ete. 

Canned fruits and pickles of all kinds find ready sale. 
Housewives while preparing preserves for their own families 
can assist greatly by remembering the fair in this way. We 
wish to gradually increase our work, and earnestly urge our 
friends to do what they can to help us. 

We are in duty bound to care for the motherless, friendless 
girls in our midst, uplifting and educating them to become 
wives and mothers, or to fill any useful station in life. Will 
you not aid us, kind friends, and thus benefit the world, for 
on the mothers and wives, and good and true women, the 
safety of this nation depends. 


> 


A NEED IN CEYLON. 


A Mission Hospital is urgently needed in North Ceylon. 
The native doctors have no proper knowledge of surgery or 
medicine. For a simple fever they will tie a charm on the 
sick person’s arm, and prescribe a diet of thin, lukewarm rice 
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gruel without salt, this diet being followed for twenty and 
even thirty days. No milk, orange-juice, or even cold water, 
will be allowed the patient. He will lie, day after day, on a 
mat spread on the hard earthen floor of the mud hut, and, as 
the native doctors are opposed to the use of cold water, the 
patient, in many instances, will not have his face washed, his 
hair combed, his body bathed, or his clothing changed during 
his whole sickness. We have many times seen men, women, 
and children who, through such treatment, became so emuaci- 
ated that they looked like famine sufferers. The native doctor 
will urge the relatives of the sick person to visit the Hindoo 
temples, and to make vows and offerings to the Hindoo 
gods. In addition, he will give to the sick person a medicine 
composed of perhaps thirty or forty ingredients. For these 
services he will demand a large sum of money, paid in 
advance. The reason why so many ingredients are given, he 
will say, is because if one fails to cure the sick person 
unother might, so the safest course is to take the whole forty ! 
Some of these ingredients are of an extraordinary character ; 
e. g. the powdered tooth of a horse is given as a strengthen- 
ing medicine. The theory is that, as a horse is a strong 
animal, and the tooth the strongest part of a horse, such a 
powder must of necessity impart strength. Many sicknesses 
are supposed to be caused by evil spirits. In such cases pro- 
fessional exorcists, or ‘* devil-dancers,” as they are called, 
are invited to come to the house. They will perform incanta- 
tions, beat drums, shout and dance all through the night, and 
for many nigbts in succession, thus depriving the sick person 
of rest. If no improvement is seen in the patient, then it is 
thought necessary to resort to more violent measures. The 
sick person may be compelled, for instance, to bite off the 
head of a live chicken, in order that the hot blood may 
pacify the demon; and if no improvement is noted, the 
patient may be taken out into the jungle at dead of night and 
cruelly beaten, in the hope that the demon will be driven out 
by main force. 

During the seven years which we have spent as missionaries 
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in Ceylon we have repeatedly been awakened in the night by 
the shouts of the ‘* devil-dancers,” and we have seen women 
and little children whose backs were bruised and swollen with 
the scourging which they had received. 

Our hearts used to ache for the many sick and suffering 
ones whom we saw as we visited in the homes of the people, 
and a great desire grew within us, day by day, to see a medi- 
cal mission established there, with hospitals for men and for 
women, fully qualified missionary physicians, a staff of native 
assistants, and training schools for medical evangelists and 
for nurses. This our desire is now in a fair way to be ful- 
filled. Rev. T. B. Scott, B. A., M. D., and Miss M. E. 
Macallum, M. D. (who will become Mrs. Scott), are now 
under appointment by the A. LB. C. F. M. to go as missiona- 
ries to Ceylon at the end of this year, at which time we also 
hope to return. Of the ten thousand dollars needed for the 
erection of a General Hospital, under the care of the A. Bb. 
C. F. M., seven thousand five hundred dollars have already 
been given and promised, leaving only two thousand five 
hundred dollars yet to be secured. Five hundred dollars will 
build a ward in the hospital. Fifty dollars, twenty-five 
dollars, or twelve dollars and fifty cents will provide respec- 
tively a whole, half, or quarter share ina ward. The names 
of donors of such sums, or any names in memoriam they 
may like to give instead, will be engraved on a brass plate 
which will be permanently attached to the ward. 

Such donors will receive a photograph of the hospital when 
it is completed, and an annual report of the work. 

Would not the readers of LENp a Hann be willing to 
unite together in building a Lend a Hand Ward (or King’s 
Daughters’ Ward)? Any contributions for this object, how- 
ever small, may be sent to the care of the editor. 

Our Master has told us that any service rendered to the 
needy and the suffering He will regard as rendered to Him- 
self, and any neglect shown to the least and the lowest whom 
we had it in our power to aid, He will regard as a neglect to 
Himself. If, from love to Him, and at the cost of some per- 
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sonal sacrifice, we reach out a helping hand to these our 
brothers and sisters in far-away Ceylon, He may, one day, 
say to us, ‘* J was sick and ye visited me. * * Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto Me.” 

MARY AND MARGARET W. LEITCH. 


We have heard rumors of the intention of one Club to give 
liberally to the hospital, and seven doliars and fifty cents has 
already passed through the Central Office to Miss Leitch. If 
not a ward, the Clubs and Circles may be interested to furnish 
a part of a ward, as Miss Leitch has suggested, and gifts for 
that purpose will be received and acknowledged by Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman, at the Lenp a Hanp Office, 3 Hamilton 
Place, Boston. — [ Eprror. | 


AN ECUMENICAL PRAYER MEETING. 
BY PRICE COLLIER. 


From India, Scotland, England, and from all parts of the 
United States and Canada, there came to New York young 
men and women to meet together in convention. They 
called themselves Christian Endeavorers. It is estimated that 
there were twenty thousand accredited delegates, and ten 
thousand camp-followers. Even in busy, big New York their 
numbers made an impression, and the dusty streets were as 
though sprinkled with daisies. The Christian Endeavor 
movement is now known to hundreds of thousands of Philis- 
tines who had never heard of it before. They met in the 
Madison Square Garden, a huge enclosure capable of holding 
thousands of people, and yet there was not room enough for 
all who wanted to get in. There were services, hymns, 
speeches, and unbounded enthusiasm — one might almost say 
irresponsible enthusiasm born of youth and inexperience. 
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These doughty young Christians cheered everything and 
everybody, from the delegate from Chicago, who, with prairie- 
like confidence and wealth of possibilities, promised to see to 
it that the World’s Fair was kept closed on the Sabbath, to 
Dr. Chauncey M. Depew, who told the audience that New 
York had never looked so green and sweet before. . There is 
a certain pathos in the sight of an army marching from its 
home to the battle-field ; for, in spite of the smiling faces, the 
rattle of drums, the blare of bugles, and the gay flags, the 
saddened eyes of experience look beyond the procession and 
see dust, and weariness, and bloody uniforms, and torn flags, 
and many wounded, and not a few dead. It is natural enough 
to be a little saddened even by so triumphant a spectacle as: 
was presented by these gloriously inspiring meetings. When 


the enthusiasm was dissected it was easy to see, as is so often 
the case, that there were undiscussed difficulties left on one 
side because they did not lend themselves readily to rhetoric, 


and many deeds, in hours of enthusiasm willed, that were 
to be fulfilled in hours of gloom. 

There was a boundless liberality of the heart, which by no 
means, however, gathered to itself the intellectual differences 
that separate and keep men apart. In the bountiful hospi- 
tality of a smiling host, there is no guarantee that all the 
guests who are welcomed by his good cheer would, in their 
turn, welcome his ideas, his plans, his principles. So in this 
great convention it was apparently forgotten that here and 
there a Nazareth contained men who think differently, believe 
differently, and insist upon acting differently, and who are at 
the same time doing justly, loving mercy, and walking hum- 
bly with their God. To close the World’s Fair on the Sab- 
bath is to make the arrests for drunkenness in Chicago at 
that time appallingly numerous, and to deprive many sober 
working-people of their best opportunity to be instructed by 
its wonders ; but the statistician is no rhetorician, and Madison 
Square Garden rang with cheers as discomfited figures reeled 
to their death. Numbers are always a menace to wisdom, and 
to the cool spectator the Christian Endeavorers confirmed this 
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truth. There must be danger, too, in such unalloyed optimism 
as there prevailed, and one feared that the delegates might 
go away satisfied with themselves, and with the world, and 
perhaps even with the devil, who did not make himself heard 
in the uproar. But one can hardly be surprised at the enthu- 
siasm and the confidence. In 1881 there were two societies ; 
in 1882, 7; 1883, 56; 1884, 156; 1885, 253; 1886, 850; 
1887, 2,614; 1888, 4,879; 1889, 7,672; 1890, 11,013; 
1891, 16,274; 1892, 21,080, and well over a million young 
people represented. Certainly these are very inflaming 
figures! So, too, there was Xerxes’ army, and three hundred 
Spartans at Thermopyle; there were the Roman legions, 
and but twelve apostles. Numbers, noise, enthusiasm, and a 
thundered creed, and a thousand-throated hymn are, it is true. 
magnificent forces for righteousness, but they may be also 
dangers in the path of progress, and by no means to be 
accepted as war, when they are in reality merely magnificence. 

The convention was a success, a grand and stimulating suc- 
cess, but one expects heroic progress from an ecumenical 
prayer meeting that claims to represent more than one-sixtieth 
of the population of the most restless and aspiring nation on 
the face of the earth. There is one important step forward 
to be taken. It is to justify the existence of such a great 
body by doing something. And such a step it is simply 
impossible not to take. After calling into being such a vast 
engine of power, and after such a rallying around its central 
principles as we have just witnessed at Madison Square, we 
are sure that we shall not be disappointed in the issue. 





THE PROSPECT UNION. 
AN EXPERIMENT IN FRATERNITY. 
BY CARLOS C. CLOSSON, JR. 


Two HUNDRED and fifty or three hundred men of the most 
various occupations, representing at least eight nationalities, 
and holding the most diverse creeds and opinions, religious 
and political, united around the central idea of fraternity, 
and for purposes of mutual helpfulness—this is a_ brief 
description of the ‘* experiment in fraternity ” which it is my 


purpose to discuss. I have called it an ‘* experiment,” 
because it is barely a year and a half old, and because it is 
regarded by those interested in it as still in the experimental 


stage, with a moderate measure of success behind it, indeed, 
but plastic to the shaping power of new conditions and oppor- 
tunities. I have called it an experiment ‘in fraternity,” 
because ‘* fraternity,” more than any other single word, sums 
up that for which the union stands. This was the motive of 
its establishment; this is the end which its special methods 
and activities subserve: this, as far as an organization which 
is wholly unpartisan and unsectarian, can be said to have a 
creed, is the creed of the ** Union,” of the history, methods, 
and possibilities of which I wish to speak. 

Of its history there is comparatively little to say. The 
Prospect Union is an institution of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts; and although Boston, Waltham, Watertown, and 
Somerville are represented in its membership, its members 
are, for the most part, citizens of Cambridge, or students of 
Harvard University. It was organized on the twenty-seventh 
of January, 1891. A young clergyman of Cambridgeport, 
who has been all along the leading spirit of the Union, and 
has served as its president, had for some time cherished the 


9 
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idea of bringing together for social intercourse, commor 
study, and mutual helpfulness, such students of the university 
and young men of Cambridge as might be interested. His 
proposal met with a ready response from the students ap- 
proached. A small room on the second floor of the Prospect 
Building at Central Square was hired, furnished, and pro- 
vided with a piano, magazines, etc. Fifty or so young men, 
partly residents of the building, partly acquaintances of the 
organizers, were invited to attend on the evening of the 
twenty-seventh of January. Most of them were surprised to 
find the room furnished, and to see what they thought was a 
chance social gathering turned into a meeting of organization. 
Plans for a society were thoroughly discussed, and the union 
was formed by the enrolment of about forty members. 
Methods of work were developed quickly, and always experi- 
mentally. The number and enthusiasm of the members 
rapidly increased. A second room was engaged. Weekly 
meetings were arranged, with informal lectures on topics of 
interest by college professors and others. Evening classes in 
some twenty subjects, each class meeting one or two hours a 
week, were continued until the end of the college year. By 
the end of June the Union had twenty-six ‘* sustaining ” and 
some one hundred and fifty ‘* active” members. 

The summer months brought a lull in the work of the 
Union, as we had anticipated. Weekly meetings were con- 
tinued into August, and the reading-room was always open to 
members, but beyond this nothing was attempted till the 
opening of the college early in October. This event was the 
signal for renewed activity. Six rooms on the upper story, 
where rent is cheaper and quiet more plentiful, were obtained, 
and two of them thrown together for a large meeting-room. 
The lectures and classes were re-established. These last 
brought a sudden influx of new members, who wished to join 
the classes at the beginning of their work, and the active 
membership soon reached two hundred. Throughout the year 
the Union has prospered, carrying on its work successfully, 
and extending it in several directions, which may best be: 
noticed, perhaps, under the head of methods. 
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In the methods and organization of the Union the main 
ends sought are efficiency and simplicity. We rely on per- 
sonality rather than machinery. The union has a simple con- 
stitution. Any man of good character seventeen years of age 
or over is eligible for membership. So open is the fellow- 
ship that no applicant has, I believe, been refused, and we 
have among our members, besides native Americans, 
natives of England, Ireland, Germany, Sweden, Russia, and 
Armenia, and men of the most various religious and political 
opinions, from Agnostic to Catholic, and from Nationalist to 
Anarchist. 

All the work of lectures, teachers, officers, and much other 
work, such as repairs and care of the rooms, etc., has been 
purely voluntary. We hope before long to see the Union 
entirely self-supporting as regards routine expenses. The 
sources of income thus far have been two private gifts of one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars; proceeds from a concert 
given by the Harvard Glee, Banjo, and Mandolin Clubs, two 
huudred and eighty dollars; sustaining membership dues 
(five dollars annually), two hundred and seventy dollars ; 
active membership dues (twenty-five cents per month), five 
hundred and twenty-six dollars. Besides these amounts 
friends of the Union have contributed two hundred and 
twenty dollars, and considerable furniture to the <‘ settle- 
ment ”—a branch of the work still to be described — but 
these contributions are kept wholly apart from the general 
funds of the Union. <A tabulation of the expenditures of the 
union for the last fourteen months shows the following result : 
rent, etc,, $512.79; piano and magazines, $94.00; furniture, 
$143.13; repairs and improvements, $45.69; printing and 
stationery, $63.18; refreshments, etc., $82.39; small items, 
$29.70; total, $970.88. 

The management of the Union is the most democratic. 
The conventional offices and the additional places on an 
Executive Committee of twelve are filled semi-annually by 
ballot of the members. How representative that committee 
has been is shown by the epithets — all, I think, accurate — 
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which our president, in ene of the happy epigrams with which 
he is wont to enliven our meetings, applied to the members of 
the last committee. ‘* Our Executive Committee,” said he, 
‘‘consists of a professor, a painter, a poet, a political econo- 
mist, a philosopher, a postman, a politician, a printer, a phil- 
anthropist, and a parson — all by profession.” The Executive 
Committee appoints chairmen of necessary sub-committees, 
each of whom fills out his own committee. 

The two most important branches of the work are perhaps 
the weekly lectures and the evening classes. Each of these 
departments is in the hands of a standing committee. 

The lectures are given every Wednesday evening. They 
cover a great variety of topics, literary, scientific, and par- 
ticularly historical, economic and social; and are given in 
part by citizens of Boston or Cambridge, but mainly by 
instructors in the university. The following short list is 
typical of the speakers and subjects: President Eliot, 
*¢ Sources of Happiness”; Dr. Justin Winsor, ** Early Navi- 


gators in Northern Waters”; Mr. W. L. Phelps, ‘* Old Eng- 
lish Theatre”; Prof. F. W. Taussig, ‘* Recent Silver Legis- 
lation”; Mr. J. G. Brooks, ‘* Single Tax”; Prof. F. G. 


> 


Peabody, ‘* Co-operation”; Prof. Josiah Royce, ‘* Evolution 
of Conscience”; Mr. Walter Crane, ** Socialism and Art”; 
Prof. C. W. Norton, ** Art in Illustrated Newspapers ” ; Prof. 
G. H. Palmer, ** Wordsworth.” It is needless to say that 
these lectures form a course of great value. That they are 
listened to with the closest attention is manifest from a 
look at the faces of the audience, and from the intelligent and 
interesting discussion that always follows the lecture. 

The evening classes are in session in the several class- 
rooms during the other evenings of the week. They are 
taught by members of the university, a few by instructors, 
most by graduate students and seniors. Courses are usually 
provided in such subjects, and only in such subjects, as men 
apply for on the printed forms provided. The following is a 
partial programme of the courses that have been given this 
year : — 
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Monday. —7 to 8 o'clock, penmanship; 8 to 9 o’clock, 
English composition and book-keeping; 9 to 10 o’clock, 


electricity. 

Wednesday. — 7 to 8 o’clock, elementary German; 8 to 9 
o'clock, English history ; 9 to 10 o’clock, Latin. 

Thursday. —7 to 8 o’clock, European history and advanced 
French; 8 to 9 o'clock, constitutional government and 
advanced German; 9 to 10 o’clock, English grammar and 
vocal music. 

Friday. —7 to 8 o’clock, mechanical drawing; 8 to 9 
o'clock, arithmetic and geometry ; 9 to 10 o’clock, algebra. 

Saturday. — 7 to 8 o’clock, political economy and element- 
ary French; 8 to 9 o’clock, elementary German. 

The hours of the classes are arranged as far as possible to 
meet the convenience of those who apply for them. The 
number in a class runs all the way from one to twenty-five. 
The method of conducting the classes is, of course, wholly 
informal. They are rather conferences for co-operative study, 
in which the teacher regards himself as one of the scholars, 
than ‘*classes” in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
amount and quality of the work done varies, of course, very 
greatly. Our great foe, from the nature of the case, is 
irregularity of attendance, either of ‘pupil or teacher. But, 
despite all drawbacks, the work done in many of the classes 
is surprisingly good. 

Space fails me to speak of many minor branches and details 
of the work—of the social ‘‘ after-mectings,” with their crack- 
ers and lemonade, and their long discussions ; of the extra Mon- 
day evening lectures, devoted this year to English literature ; 
of the use of the reading-room, piano, etc. ; of the embryonic 
library; of the ‘‘ debating club” and the ‘glee club”; of 
the ‘* ladies’ nights,” and so ferth. I ought, perhaps, to say 
a word of the ‘* settlement.” Three members of the Union 
happen to live in the building. In September several other 
members will probably take up their abode there, and the 
Union will become not only a meeting place, but a home, it 
is hoped, to an increasing number of the members. Among 
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other advantages that are expected from the settlement are: an 
‘* office ’ for the Union where some one will almost always be 
on hand to receive new members, answer inquiries, etc. ; 
many of the pleasantest features of fraternity life for the 
residents; and better opportunities for acquaintance among 


them, and among all the members. 

I come now, in closing, to a suggestion of the results of the 
work, and of its possibilities. Not the least of the benefits 
that arise from it come to the college men who take part in it. 
To those intending to become teachers it is a privilege to 
begin with a class where no one is constrained, and where, 


therefore, every one is interested. The intercourse with a 
body of men so unlike in various ways could not readily be 
gained so easily elsewhere, and must be valued by every 
thoughtful student. Further, such a work as this takes a 
student out of his absorbing habit of mind, and his somewhat 
monastic life, and saves him from becoming merely an intel- 
lectual sponge. 

The Union ‘aims to put within the reach of men in 
Cambridge who care for self-improvement, as many as possi- 
ble of the advantages of a higher education.” How effec- 
tually it has accomplished this it is not easy to say. The 
members have certainly not failed to profit greatly by the 
weekly lectures, and I think the same may safely be said of 
the classes and other opportunities. Much of the work has 
been in the way of stimulus and suggestion. The enthusiasm 
with which the men keep on with their work shows that they 
feel that they are gaining something of value. It is of 
interest to know that some half-dozen members are looking 
forward to entering some college or some professional school. 

Apart from these specific things accomplished, the Union 
has brought a considerable body of college men into close 
personal contact with a considerable body of young men of 
Cambridge. It has succeeded in uniting men of the most 
diverse views and creeds — men whom no church, whom no 
organization, unless it stood on the broadest possible basis of 
human brotherhood, could unite — upon a basis of frank and 
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self-respecting cooperation. It has brought to many of them 
strong personal friendships, and has aroused among them a 
strong sense of loyalty and devotion. 

These hints as to its work must serve to suggest its possi- 
bilities. If it continues to meet the same generous response 
from the faculty and students of the university, if it con- 
tinues to appeal to the young men of Cambridge, who desire 
those ‘* best things,” culture and social usefulness, it will 
grow in prosperity and influence. Surely this time of ours, 
when men are trying to minimize differences and discord, to 
find points of unity and mutual good-will, to reach some 
broad basis for cooperation in the great humane activities of 
life, —surely such a time justifies, and makes interesting, 
even so humble an experiment in fraternity as the Prospect 


Union. 


THE CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES. 


THE nineteenth meeting of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction was held in Denver, Col., the 
last week in June. Great efforts had been made to have 
an interesting meeting and to secure a large attendance. The 
managers were successful in both particulars. Under the care 
of so able a man as the president, Rev. Myron W. Reed, 
there was little deubt as to the outcome of what he and his 
coadjutors undertook. More than five hundred delegates came 
together from all parts of the country, some forty from 
Boston, under the escort of Mr. Donald of the Chicago and 
Alton Road. The work of the local committee, under the 
efficient leadership of Mr. J. S. Appel and Rev. Mr. Brod- 
head, made everything pass off with great smoothness. The 
week was given to solid work, some thirty or forty sessions, 
general and special, being held. Then came three days of 
delightful excursions to Silver Plume, to Manitou, up Pike’s 
Peak, and through the Royal Gorge. Such hospitality is 
rarely seen, and was heartily appreciated by the grateful 
delegates. 
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Among the papers read at the conference were several on 
the **Care of the Insane,” as many more on reform school 
work, and kindred topics. The subject of intermigration 
between states was discussed, and it was made very evident 
that states have an unpleasant fashion of passing their paupers 
and defectives from one part of the country to another in a 
very objectionable way. Different states have passed pro- 
tective laws, but it was felt that there must be concerted 
action on the subject before the resulting evils can be over- 
come. 

For the first time the Indian question came up before this 
conference. A committee was appointed last year to report 
on the subject. Aw admirable report was made by Philip C. 
Garrett, of Philadelphia, a member of the Indian Commission. 
He had just returned from a careful examination of the state 
of several different tribes, and was able to speak with knowl- 
edge on the subject of Indian citizenship. Letters were pre- 
sented from Miss Alice C. Fletcher, special agent of the 
government to allot lands, from an intelligent Indian, and 
from Miss Gay, who has spent three summers on the Nez 
Perce reservation. Capt. R. H. Pratt, of the Carlisle school, 
also made a vigorous address, in which he advocated the 
policy of scattering the Indians of the country —there are 
only two hundred and forty thousand of them — among the 
white population. The general feeling of the meeting was 
that that is the ideal way; thet thus the Indians may be 
absorbed by their white neighbors, and an end, once and for 
all, be put to the vexed question. 

The ‘*Child Problem” received several hours’ attention. 
There were special as well as general sessions to consider this, 
the most important of all the questions before the conference. 
If the public could be made to appreciate the vast importance 
of this branch, that it is really the root and foundation of all 
real betterment of the world, more attention would be paid to 
preventive work, and there would de less need of reformatory 


effort. 
Charity Organization, of course, claimed a good share of 
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time, as it ought to. The work had been carefully planned 
by the chairman, Mr. George B. Buzelle, of Brooklyn. He 
made a capital presiding officer, and the meetings were 
full of interest and sparkle. Such side issues as the best way 
of helping people to buy and furnish moderate homes, clean- 
liness, sanitation, free libraries, window-gardens, and games, 
were considered, as well as the ‘‘ Friendly Visitor's Oppor- 
tunity,” ‘* Co-operation in the Work of Charity,” and other 
kindred themes on which there were prepared papers. 

The poor imbecile was not forgotten. Dr. George H. 
Knight, superintendent of the Connecticut School for the 
Feeble-Minded, was the chairman of the committee on that 
subject, and read a good report on ‘*Colony Plan for all 
Grades of the Feeble-Minded.” He was followed by Dr. W. 
B. Fish of the Illinois school. Strange as it may seem to the 
uninitiated, the session given up to this subject is always one 
of the most interesting, and calls out the best speakers. 
There is something peculiarly appealing to the sense of 
humanity from this most wretched of all human_ beings. 
Then it was fortunate this year that the chairman was a good 
presiding officer, who made his own report brief, and, with 
impartial justice and unfailing courtesy, kept his speakers to 
the five-minute rule. 

On Friday morning there was a beautiful memorial service 
in honor of the last president, Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch, of 
blessed memory. Memorial addresses were made by Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows, Mr. Alexander Johnson, the associate of 
Mr. McCulloch in the State Board of Indiana, Rabbi Berko- 
witz, and Rev. M. W. Reed. There was appropriate music 
and singing, and the service was sympathetic and inspiring. 
No higher model for imitation could be given than that offered 
by the life of Mr. McCulloch. 

The next meeting of the conference will be in June, 1893, 
in Chicago, when it will open its doors to receive the foreign 
delegates who come charged to represent the interests of 
charity and reform of other countries. The president of the 
national part of the meeting will be Rev. H. H. Hart, of St. 
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Paul, Minn., and of the international gathering, Ex-Presi- 
dent R. B. Hayes. 





TWO AMERICAN COLLEGES. 
BY CARRIE BORDEN. 


On the hill-side shores of the beautiful blue Bosphorus, 
which turns in from the Sea of Marmora, and winds about the 
seven points of land, most picturesque with oriental archi- 
tecture garlanded with flowery vines and guarded by sentinel 
pines, rise two American colleges, which are restoring the illu- 
mination of the olden time in this eastern empire with knowl- 
edge and peace. 

Robert College sits as a diadem above the Ottoman Towers 
of Roumali Hissar, inscribed with **Glory to God in the 
highest, who bringeth light out of darkness, and turneth the 


imaginations of men into His own decrees.” And the name of 


Cyrus Hamlin is also engraved here. Chartered by the state 
of New York, for more than a quarter of a century it has 
been sending out men of influence, some of whom are the 
founders and strength of the Bulgarian independence. 

Across the blue water, alive with all sorts of picturesque 
craft and sails, on the Asiatic shore, is the American College 
for Girls in Constantinople, chartered by the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, which Robert College calls its Bride, and 
which is, indeed, adorning homes with beautiful women of 
intelligence and Christian living. 

The seventy-five girls of eight nationalities in the family 
life of this college are radiating their light east and west. 
In the last academic year they have raised one hundred and 
seventy-six dollars for missionary purposes. In 1891 they 
sent a contribution to the Ramabai Association, and our own 
beloved America was the transmitting point for the contribu- 
tion from the girls of Turkey and Greece to the Sharada 
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Sadana in India; and the receipt which went back to the 
society in the college was a most interesting testimony to 
the fellowship of Christianity which girdles the world. 

rt 4 M4 4 ry’ . . . 

[his year these girls in Turkey are supporting a girl in 
Mrs. Gulick’s school in Spain, at San Sebastian; and at the 
same time they are helping the suffering poor of their own 
city, Constantinople. 


ONOQUA.* 


NOTHING is more welcome and useful than a book which 
gives a fresh and graphic view of conditions of life that are 


out of our ordinary experience. In ‘* Onoqua” we are taken 
straight into Indian houses.. We sit on the floor, for lack of 
chairs. We feel with the Indian girl, losing her new gown 
through the fraud of the trader, who cheats her father of his 
well-earned money. We watch the subtle approaches of the 
‘Messiah craze” which swept through the north-west last year. 
We are stirred by the efforts of the noble-hearted Onoqua 
and Cetangi to help their people, and we understand the difli- 
culties and dangers of the ‘* progressive Indians” by sym- 
pathizing with their actual daily life, more than we could by 
reading a dozen statistical reports. 

We can recommend ‘*Onoqua” as an interesting and 
wholesome book to read, in spite of a certain lack of clear- 
ness in the mode of telling the story, and of some violations 
of dramatic probability, which are fairly laughable, as where 
the rascally trader and his conniving clerk bring poetry, wit, 
and philosophy into their knavish discussion of Indian affairs. 


’ 





*«Onoqua.”” By Frances C. Sparhawk. Lee & Shepard’s Good 
Company Series. Paper, 50 cents. 
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LITERARY NOTE FROM THE CENTURY co. | 





Pror. Davip P. Topp. of Amherst College, will describe in the 
August Century an ascent of Fuji-san, the sacred mountain of Japan. His 
expedition was one of several which have been made possible by the 
bequest of a wealthy and eccentric Boston gentleman, who left a fortune 
of $200,000 to a Board of Trustees, with discretionary power to employ 
it in establishing and maintaining an astronomical observatory on some 
mountain peak. The fund is now managed by the Harvard College Obser- 
vatory, and experimental research has been conducted at high altitudes 
in different parts of the globe in order to show the precise nature of 
the improved conditions of vision, and to ascertain the best location for the 
mountain observatory. 














